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The Public Library and the Public Official 


By Edward D. Greenman* 


N most of the cities and larger villages 

in New York state which maintain a 
public library the municipality contrib- 
utes something for its support. In a 
recent survey made of the sources of 
revenue for library purposes, it was 
found that only 6 of the 75 larger 
municipalities do not contribute financial 
aid to the library and that in 60 munic- 
ipalities the contribution averages about 
75 per cent of the total income. In only 
15 cities is a larger proportion of the 
income for library purposes received 
from other sources. The amount con- 
tributed by the municipality varies con- 
siderably in different localities depending 
on the size of the library and its staff 
and on the amount of money received 
from other sources. 

In cities and villages such appropria- 
tions are made by the local legislative 
body. In cities this body is called the 
Common Council or Board of Aldermen, 
in Villages it is the Board of Trustees. 
These appropriations become a part of 
the city or village budget which must be 
adopted by the local legislative body. 
Such budgets are prepared from esti- 
mates of needed revenues submitted by 
the heads of various city departments. 
In the case of the library the budget is 
usually submitted by the Library Board. 
All estimates are reviewed by such 
bodies or individuals as are so designated 
by the City Charter; these include the 
Board of Estimate, the Mayor, the 


Budget Committee, the City Manager, 
City Clerk, the Finance Officer, and 
others. Hearings are held on _ these 
budget requests in most municipalities. 
After the submission of a _ tentative 
budget to the Legislative Body, this 
body in all municipalities has authority 
to decrease the requested appropriations, 
and in about half of the cities in the 
state has power to increase it. Where 
supported either wholly or largely by 
appropriations made by the municipal 
legislative body, the public library be- 
comes a part of the official organization 
of the city. As such it owes its being 
and means of sustenance to those who 
are legally delegated by the electorate to 
administer the affairs of the municipali- 


ity. 


Local Officials Do Not Use Library 

An investigation of the use by local 
officials of the public libraries in this 
state brought out the startling fact that 
90 per cent of the libraries in the larger 
communities do very little to impress 
upon local officials the service the library 
can render to them. And yet, at least 
once a year, these same officials are 
called upon to decide how much should 
be appropriated for the support of the 
library. How many librarians among 
you make any effort to impress upon 
local authorities the fact that the library 
might be able to assist them in their 
official duties and in the solution of local 
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problems? As far as the city officials 
are concerned the public libraries in this 
state are of practically no value in as- 
sisting them in the conduct of local 
affairs. Of the 75 municipalities inves- 
tigated it was found that in only 10 was 
the library used at all by officials and 
in those cases only very occasionally. In 
36 municipalities officials did not use the 
library at all and in 29 only rarely con- 
sulted it. Only in the cities with a popu- 
lation of 100,000 or over was any exten- 
sive use made of the library’s resources 
for civic purposes or was any special 
effort made to stimulate such a use. 


The Reason Why 

The little effort that was made con- 
sisted in an occasional notice of new 
books dealing with municipal govern- 
ment. Replies to the question: How do 
you encourage City Officials to make 
greater use of the public library in con- 
nection with their work? were very inter- 
esting. Most of the librarians seemed 
to think that a list of new books pub- 
lished weekly or monthly in the daily 
papers was all that they could do. In 
only about a dozen municipalities did the 
library make a special effort to assist 
city officials and this effort consisted in 
sending them a card announcing the pur- 
chase of a new book or giving this in- 
formation over the telephone. Many of 
the libraries complained and doubtless 
with justice that city officials were not 
interested in the library and did not 
make use of its resources. In most cases 
a decided willingness to assist city offi- 
cials was evident but no special effort 
was made to interest these officials or 
any attempt made to sell the library to 
such officials. Only a few cases were 
found where the library voluntarily of- 
fered to send to city officials any infor- 
mation on city problems. In practically 
all libraries the idea seemed prevalent 
that the city officials should make spe- 
cific requests for needed data and that 
in lieu of such request the library was 
to do nothing. But is it not the duty 
of the librarian to create an interest on 
the part of its potential patrons which 
should include all city officials? 
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We find in the operation of the New 
York State Conference of Mayors and 
its Bureau of Municipal Information 
that it is necessary voluntarily to present 
to municipal officials data and studies 
designed to be of assistance to them. We 
do not wait for them to ask for assist- 
ance. Newspaper clippings from all 
cities and the Common Council Proceed- 
ings are carefully read for ideas and 
suggestions. Questionnaires designed to 
stimulate the use of our Bureau are fre- 
quently sent to various groups of public 
officials. 


How to Interest City Officials 

Many suggestions might be presented 
as to how the library can interest the 
City official. First of all an effort should 
be made by the library to impress upon 
the officials how it can assist them. City 
officials should be given an opportunity 
to visit or inspect the library. Visits by 
groups or departments might be ar- 
ranged where they could be introduced 
to the books and other material available 
on their special lines of work, but city 
officials are usually too busy to visit the 
library. It would be much more advis- 
able to present the resources of the li- 
brary to the officials in some other way. 
Personal letters, lists of books and ref- 
erences on municipal subjects or phone 
calls could be used to bring to their at- 
tention books or articles on problems in 
which they are interested. Bulletin 
boards in City Hall or in each Depart- 
ment, if possible to have them, on which 
are presented lists of new books or maga- 
zine articles, would help. Even more 
productive of results would be the main- 
tenance in the City Hall of a reference 
collection on state and municipal prob- 
lems. In the larger cities there might 
well be a small reference collection for 
each department. 

The average library can hardly be ex- 
pected to purchase or maintain a large 
collection of books dealing with the 
problems of municipal government. 
Many of these books are technical in 
subject and are too costly. It might, how- 
ever, be able to secure from the State 
Library some general books to be loaned 
to the city officials. 
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A LIBRARY DISPLAYS ITS PUBLIC USEFULNESS 


Exhibit of the Greenville (S.C.) Public Library at the Southern Textile Ex osition. 
See page 323 for further details. 


New York State Bureau of Municipal 
Information 


In his desire or need for information 
on specific problems connected with his 
official duties the municipal official will 
usually find it necessary to seek such 
data from a Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. The New York State Bureau 
of Municipal Information can and will 
supply to all municipal officials statistics, 
data, or other information on almost any 
subject. The material usually asked for 
and supplied is, how other cities are 
handling similar problems. The Bureau 
thru research and first hand study is able 
to furnish needed data on specific or 
detailed problems connected with munic- 
ipal government such as kinds and cost 
of pavement, tax rates, funded debt, 
sample ordinances or local laws, building 
codes, sanitary regulations, cost of de- 
partmental activities, salaries of munic- 
ipal officials and many other questions. 
It has a large collection of reports and 
basic data material but it does not under- 
take to supply books, pamphlets or liter- 
ature which deal with the broader phases 
of city government and which would be 
of interest for general reading purposes. 


This field we must leave to the public 
library which should be able to supply 
some books and periodical articles on 
current civic problems. 

Perhaps the librarian will not feel it 
his obligation to stimulate the public of- 
ficial to use the library. But I believe 
that this should be done for the benefit 
of the city government and the local in- 
habitants as well as for its possible effect 
upon the life and maintenance of the 
library itself. 


An Example of Service 


If, for example, the librarian sees in 
the daily papers that the city is con- 
sidering the construction of a sewage 
disposal plant or a new water supply 
system he should immediately get to- 
gether whatever material is accessible or 
available and advise the mayor that this 
material which might be of interest or 
value in the study of this problem is at 
his disposal. If the municipality is plan- 
ning a civic celebration in commemora- 
tion of some local historical event, the 
library should offer its resources for this 
purpose. 

New problems are confronting city 
officials almost daily, some of which are 
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purely local while others are of state 
concern. On many of these questions 
the Public Library should be able either 
to supply some information or to give 
periodical references. One good munic- 
ipal magazine such as ‘the American City 
might be sufficient to enable the Public 
Library frequently to present to city 
officials information or suggestions on 
some current. local problem. Even one 
authoritative book such as Capes’ The 
Modern City and Its Government would 
be very popular with city officials. 

The city library most certainly should 
contain a copy of the city charter and a 
village should have a copy of the Vil- 
lage Law. A few years ago the City 
Hall in one New York state city was 
burned to the ground and with it was 
destroyed the only up-to-date copy of 
the city charter. The Public Library in 
that city should have had a copy of this. 
Certain state publications such as the 
Legislative Manual, Reports of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission and Education 
Department and especially the Tax De- 
partment may be obtained without cost 
and often contain much data of value to 
municipal officials. 

Many publications issued by city de- 
partments, especially the city charter and 
code of ordinances, are notably lacking 
in indexes. Approximately 80 per cent 
of the charters of New York state cities 
which are very extensively used by offi- 
cials have no index. Presumably the 
reason for this is that there is no one in 
the city hall sufficiently experienced to 
undertake the preparation of an index. 
But surely the library has someone com- 
petent to do this work. A good index 
to the city charter presented to the 
Mayor, the Corporation Counsel, and the 
City Clerk would, I am sure, be enthus- 
iastically and appreciatively received. 

Within the past three years a serious 
effort has been made by Municipal Re- 
search Bureaus to provide training 
schools for municipal officials. During 
these years the Bureau with which [| 
am associated has conducted training 
schools for twenty groups of city offi- 
cials, including policemen, firemen, super- 
intendents of water bureaus, financial 
officials, food inspectors, purchasing offi- 
cials, civil service commissioners, public 
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works officials, city and village clerks, 
building inspectors, commissioners of 
public welfare, assessors, etc. These 
training schools consist of a three or 
four day session at which experts dis- 
cuss the special problems associated with 
the administration of municipal depart- 
ments. Over 10,000 city officials have 
attended these training schools. These 


officials usually return to their civic 


duties impressed with the need for study 
and supplementary reading. 

An insistent demand is now being 
made upon public officials to reduce the 
cost of government. There are only two 
ways to do this. Either to cut depart- 
mental appropriations or to increase the 
efficiency of the public official or both. 
Where a cut in departmental appropria- 
tions is found necessary such a cut usu- 
ally begins and is most heavily felt in 
those departments which are more or less 
estranged from city hall activities. 

The water supply, sewage disposal, 
and garbage collection must be main- 
tained. Police and fire protection cannot 
be eliminated. In times of economic dis- 
tress the appropriations for charity must 
be greatly increased. But the public li 
brary facilities, together with recrea- 
tional activities, such as golf, tennis, 
playgrounds, swimming pools, and also 
public celebrations, can be curtailed with- 
out endangering the health and property 
of the citizens. The library may be much 
more extensively used in times of depres- 
sion because of the greater leisure of the 
people, but library activities can also be 
more easily lessened without vitally af- 
fecting the public welfare. The extent 
of this curtailment might reasonably be 
reduced thru the appreciation of public 
officials for the work and value of the 
library to the public officials themselves. 
There is no question but that all libra- 
rians would like to know possible ways 
of increasing the library’s income and | 
feel sure that many at the present time 
would like to know how even to main- 
tain present revenues. 

I do feel that there is one possible way 
of stabilizing the income of the library 
which has been grossly overlooked and 
neglected by librarians. And that is the 
earning power of the library itself as 
applied to the public official. 








Why Business Men Do Not Make 
More Use of Public Libaries 


By Jessie Graham Smith * 


S it not true that men, in the small 

and medium sized towns, with few 
exceptions, leave the use of the library 
to their women folk and children? The 
majority of these libraries are tax sup- 
ported; the men are paying for them, 
why then are they satisfied with only a 
vicarious return on their money? Is it 
the fault of the libraries? Are they of- 
fering what men want? 

Off-hand, it is conceded that the aver- 
age man likes detective stories, stories 
of mystery and adventure, and that, 
where the book selection is left to the 
librarian—unless she is opposed to this 
sort of reading because of a tradition 
that it is harmful to the young—it is to 
be found in most libraries. Therefore, 
the books that men like being there, if 
men do not use their library, it is their 
own fault, and nothing need be done 
about it. But in these days, with the 
dark shadow of appropriation curtail- 
ment hovering over all. libraries, it will 
not do to leave it at that. 

A survey of a number of libraries in 
towns ranging from eighteen to forty 
thousand population resulted in a com- 
posite, which for convenience may be 
called Exton, giving a fair presentation 
of the library situation outside of the 
large cities. 

Exton has a population of 25,300, does 
some manufacturing in a small way, but 
is near enough to a larger city to have 
somewhat of the character of a suburb. 
Its library—presented to the town in 
memory of one of its prominent citizens 
—is a rectangular building of white 
stone, situated on one side of the park, 
near the high school, but away from the 
business center, and not passed by com- 
muters on their way to the station. The 
Extonians are proud of their library, 
always point it out to visitors, but other- 
wise ninety-nine out of a hundred of the 
male population never go near it. They 
leave it unmolested, whether it contains 
anything of interest to them, or not. 


Mere Storehouses 


Too many libraries are mere store- 
houses of reading matter. A collection of 
books only becomes a public library when 
there is a staff adequate to make it com- 
pletely available to everyone who can 
read, by caréful selection, by classifica- 
tion and cataloging, by wide advertising 
and capable reference work. Oftentime, 
a’case of books that men really like is 
seen in lending departments, which is 
helpful to those who do enter the build- 
ing, and of even more assistance to the 
wife, mother or daughter, who may take 
home from it something that will incite 
the man of the family to come to the 
library himself. Otherwise, this inside 
advertising is of little use. Unfortu- 
nately, few libraries have show windows, 
and most of them are not in the business 
part of towns. 

A short list of books tacked up in the 
ten barber shops of Exton and changed 
every week, might attract attention. So 
would a list, annotated, subject, or of 
new acquisitions, appearing regularly in 
the local paper. Exton has only one, The 
Weekly Star. Its editor should have 
been invited to make full use of the li- 
brary himself, encouraged to telephone if 
he wanted a certain quotation verified, 
or any other bit of last minute informa- 
tion, while his paper is going to press. 
The more he uses the library, the less 
trouble the librarian will have in using 
his paper. Of course, there are lots of 
sther points of contact of which libra- 
ries may, and many of them do, make 
use. 

But what does the library have that is 
worth advertising to the business men 
of the community? The Exton library 
has 28,657 volumes, a collection neither 
better, nor worse, than the average small 
town library. Its annual income is 
$17,185; of this it spends $4,174 of the 
taxpayer’s money for books and periodi- 
cals. What has it to offer for this amount 
outside the usual cultural reading— 


* Assistant Librarian, Lippincott Library, University of Pennsylvania. 
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THE BEST EXTANT COLLECTION OF KENTUCKIANA 
The Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College Library has the John Wilson Townsend 


Kentucky Collection of about 2000 books. 


Most of them are first editions, containing 


an autograph and letters from authors. They are cataloged as a special collection and 

are kept in a special room. Mary Floyd, acting librarian, writes that the library is 

eager to add autographed copies of new hooks written by Kentuckians or about 
Kentucky to its collection. 


which, after all, is only for the few— 
except mere entertainment? Is its list 
of periodicals evenly balanced? There 
is just as much reason for Advertising 
and Selling, Business Week, and Factory 
in its reading room as for the Woman's 
Home Companion, Good Housekeeping, 
or Vogue. The Harvard Business Re- 
view has as much right there as the 
Atlantic Monthly, Commerce and Fi- 
nance and the Machinist as the Scientific 
American, the Architectural Record as 
the Musical Courier. 


Miscellaneous Material 

Exton has three banks. If Central 
Banks by Kisch and Elkins comes to the 
library shelves, the banks should be noti- 
fied of it. And why shouldn’t it come 
to the shelves? Costs too much money 
for a limited circulation? The Operation 
of the National and the Federal Reserve 
Systems, hearings before a committee of 
the United States Senate, could have 
been had.by most libraries for the ask- 
ing, or at very small expense. Many 
local bankers may only know of it thru 
inadequate press reports unless the libra- 
rian calls it to their attention. There is 
a wealth of information for business 


men put out by the various departments 
of the government. The Exton library 
should have The Monthly Cataleg of 
United States Government Publications, 
and may make good use of the selected 
weekly list by checking it regularly and 
offering its wares to whoever may be 
interested. A card sent. to the fourteen 
men’s furnishing stores. asking if they 
would care to see the Retail Credit Sur 
vey, made by the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
might result in those stores doing a little 
advertising for the library. The pro 
prietors of the twenty-nine candy stores 
might be interested in Confectionar, 
Distribution in the United States. Like 
wise, its builders might find The Relative 
Cost.of Materials and Labor in Building 
Construction of some use; Jewelry Dis- 
tribution by Retail Dealers might help 
the three jewelers. Might not one or two 
of its 126 grocers be induced to read with 
profit W. F. Williamson’s Retail Grocers’ 
Problems; Costs, Customers and Com- 
modities which may be had for ten cents. 
How to Use Business Statistics by M. B. 
Lane; Retail Profits through Stock Con- 
trol by G. E. Bittner and Practical Aids 
to the. Independent Merchant, all pub 
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lished by the Government, might head a 
list sent to all the retail merchants in 
town. All of this is merely intended to 
show that it is not necessary to spend 
much of the book fund to supply the 
town’s business men with interesting and 
helpful reading. Firemen have a good 
deal of leisure in which to read so the 
Exton library placed a collection of books 
in each firehouse. One fireman made 
some extra money by growing mush- 
rooms in the cellar from information 
obtained in a government publication, 
while another learned to repair his own, 
his family’s, and his neighbor’s shoes. 
That such definite assistance may be 
obtained from a public library must be 
forced upon the attention of the town’s 
business men. 

Professional men usually have to buy 
the books applicable to their calling. The 
few who read outside the limits of their 
field will naturally use the library for 
works of general literature. Occasionally 
they will need some factual information 
which they should be encouraged to turn 
to that institution to supply. 


Reference Work 


The Exton library has the usual cata- 
log which is always open to improvement. 
This is essentially true in a library that 
is trying to attract men to use it, as they 
are less likely to ask for help than are 
women, preferring to find the books or 
information wanted without assistance. 
When they do ask, there should be a 
member of the staff on hand who is 
capable of answering their questions. 
Reference work over the telephone is 
quite in line with the effectiveness of the 
modern library. The time has gone by 
when the librarian behind the desk could 
crochet, or knit baby socks, between 
charging the books which borrowers 
found for themselves without help from 
her, but the same spirit is still to be 
found, unfortunately, in many libraries 
where desk attendents are too greatly 


occupied with routine work to welcome 
interruption other than the mechanical 
stamping of books and cards. Where this 
preoccupation is necessary for efficiency, 
an information desk near by should be 
in charge of a person with the true libra- 
rian’s itch to supply data; who must 
know what a man means when he asks 
for “something on tumblers’; how he 
can find out the whereabouts of all the 
gold in the world; the address of a firm 
“out west” that manufactures wooden 
stools; an article on restaurant manage- 
ment that someone told him he ought to 
read; how much the cost of living has 
actually fallen. 

The business man is a shy animal, and 
the librarian who sets out to catch him 
will have to use any kind of bait and tap. 
sut once he is caught, he will come to 
the library with all his problems, and the 
institution of which this is true is well 
worth the gerierous support of the com- 
munity. It can no longer be deemed a 
luxury by the town council; a mere cir- 
culating library on a larger scale. 

The man who reads for culture may 
easily be satisfied. He will turn to the 
library as naturally as a bee to a flower, 
and may obtain enough in every well 
stocked collection to keep him busy. 
Those who read merely for entertainment 
should be served but no longer catered 
to. If they do not find all they want in 
the public library let them use the collec- 
tion at the corner drug store. The stu- 
dent must be given what he needs at all 
cost of time, if not of money. The 
present day library, the one which will 
grow out of the present day need, even 
in towns like Exton, must endeavor to 
supply all the material necessary for re- 
research along the lines the town re- 
quires; as much factual information as 
the inhabitants can be induced to take; 
the standard brands of cultural reading, 
and as much entertainment as may be 
bought with the balance of the book 
fund. 








Salute to Librarians! 
By Jim Tully 


{This is Jim Tully’s eloquent comment on 
our recent discussion of “the tramp in 
the library.”* It is a tribute so magnificent, 
so generous, so sincere, that we know that it 
will remain an enduring part of the literature 
of librarianship . . . something that young li- 
brarians at their studies will cherish and want 
to remember like a letter that kindles the 
heart. 

Jim Tully, in his youth a road-kid and li- 
brary bum and today one of the most courage- 
ous and successful of 
American _ novelists, 
requires no introduc- 
tion to our readers. A 
sketch of his life may 
be found in the Sep- 
tember 1932 WILSON 
BULLETIN, page 8. 
Among his best works 
are Jarnegan and 
Beggars of Life. A 
new novel, Laughter 
in Hell, has recently 
been published. ] 


T is with ex- 

treme pleasure 
that I write re- 
garding my exper- 
ience as a library 
bum. I said in my 
first book, now ten 
years gone, that the 
library was the one 
real democracy in 
America. I am still 
of that opinion. I have never had a dis- 
courteous word spoken to me by an at- 
tendant in an American library. One 
must bear in mind that library women 
are chasms away from such fellows as I 
was, both in outlook and training. There 
was always something heroic about those 
women and girls. They were ever ready 
to fan the spark in the least unpromising 
mortal. 

You say, “Perhaps Jim Tully could 
tell a story or two of his experience as a 
library bum.” It’s many the tale I could 
tell, given a warm fire and responsive 
company. I am not an old man, and the 
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women who befriended me are mostly 
now on the middle hill of life. I was 
one who went on “reading jags.” I might 
claim, and justly, that all my background 
was obtained in libraries. There is no 
caste system in a library, and a vaga- 
bond boy can talk as an equal with any 
library woman. He could not possibly 
meet her elsewhere. If he has a sense 
of wonder and cur- 
iosity, there is no 
woman too proud 
to do him service. | 
can name a few 
dozen library wom 
en over the land 
who predicted to 
me in the darkest 
of weathers that | 
would get some 
where in the world. 
I learned to differ- 
entiate between 
“isn’t” and “ain’t”’ 
by listening to li- 
brary women talk 
All my vocabulary 
was picked up in 
libraries. Perhaps 
those girls who 
were kind to me 
were repaid. ] 
could tell a_ wild 
yarn in those early 
wind-whipt days. I recall a girl, hand 
some as the North Star, in a middle 
western library. Unlike the tramp men- 
tioned in the BULLETIN, who went to the 
library every morning for a week, I went 
to this library every day for the winter 
season. I can see the girl yet, vivid as 
chain lightning, as she looked out of the 
window and down the river that rolled 
toward the city. “I think,” she hesitated, 
“that you might be another Jack Lon- 
don”—another pause—“if you work.” 
Poor London was in his grave six years 
before I arrived. The girl died the same 
year. It is the chief regret of my writing 


* See the November 1932 Witson Buttetin, p. 188-192. 
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WILSON 
life that she did not live to see me come 
forth with Beggars of Life. This girl 
always wanted me to write. When I 


went into the prize ring and won a hard 
victory she wired, ‘““What is the use of 
whipping the whole world and ending up 
a bar-tender.”” This girl, and many 
others, all employed in libraries, because 
I could meet no others, made me con- 
scious that I had a mind to save. Only 
in a romance does one reach the goal 
straight. Even Conrad drifted from port 
to port, before he gave all up—and wrote. 
A great victory often follows a thousand 
defeats. If I can say anything now, out 
of a heart torn with suffering, it would 
be that the library women are all right. 
It is true that libraries are often over- 
crowded with derelicts. But what harm 
can.a ragged rascal do while reading Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox? I surely would not 
wish to encourage one woman to look 
with indifference on any youth who fre- 
quents a library. And to the everlasting 
honor of every woman I have met in a 
library, she could not be rude to the 
most abject of God’s creatures. It seems 
to be part of the ritual to be a lady at all 
times. I sometimes think that there is 
too much inhibition in libraries against 
such writers as myself who are willing 
to forego popularity for honesty. But 
this. may be my last illusion. At any 
rate, I am long since over the hurdle, and 
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am no longer a broken boy seeking for 
a foot-hold. My debt to the library 
women of the nation is such that I can- 
not repay it in any coin, in any realm on 
any reckoning day. 

I read with a smile Charlotte Matson’s 
letter, from Minneapolis. That’s the 
spirit of the library women whom I 
knew. I would certainly encourage the 
young to read, The problem of the 
tramp in the library may be more acute 
than I imagine. For, in my day, no busi- 
ness man ever came to the library to be 
offended by us. And of course, I met 
no club women in those days. I did hear 
now and then in hobo jungles how 
several had drifted into the larger libra- 
ries to inquire for the latest novel of 
Harold Bell Wright. But these may have 
been tales that were invented by dis- 
gruntled vagabonds. 

I do all my own research in libraries 
now. I just haven’t the heart to ask 
library women to do anything else for 
me. But often now I would trade the 
authorship of a dozen books to be once 
again the vagabond boy huddled in the 
corner of a library, dreading only the 
hour that closed the doors for the night. 
And in those days I dreamed of being a 
writer. Alas for dreams! 

But the library women! Out of my 
heart—hail and farewell! 


More About the Margin Scribe 


Roger Howson, librarian of Columbia 
University, has penned some learned 
paragraphs, in his annual report, on the 
habits and history of those who write 
on the:margins of books: 


Luther could hardly have called Aristotle 
a rancid philosopher, except on a margin. 
Voltaire grows direct and angry, and argues 
consistently, and thru the margins of the col- 
lections..of. his books at Leningrad it is possi- 
ble to follow the course of Voltaire’s mind. 

Tasso’s remarks on the margin of his copy 
of the Arts Poetica of: Horace one would not 
wish erased; Coleridge is a famous margin 
writer, but his marginalia, it is to be suspected, 
were frequently meant for eyes other than his 
own. 

There is a margin to be written upon and 
there is a margin to be left severely vacant. 


But the marginal annotations of a vigorous 
mind have an instant, spontaneous quality of 
their own. 

All the instances of marked books now 
carefully cherished in libraries do not, of 
course, affect in any way the definite evil of 
marking up a library book. 

It is possible to defend the correction of a 
misprint or of a faulty page reference, but 
the practice is dangerous. An error of fact 
in a book is in general to be regarded an 
integral part of the book itself, and in some 
ways it is harder to correct the written than 
to recall the word that has been spoken. 

There is both precedent and excuse for 
those who wish to correct errors in books, 
but when the volume is in a library, the 
simple, certain way of a note in the margin 
is, in general, a definite error on the part of 
the emendator. 








Some Genealogical Novels 
By Edna G. Cleve * 


"THE genealogical tree has become a 

somewhat popular theme for many 
writers of fiction. In addition to John 
Galsworthy, Hugh Walpole and Archi- 
bald Marshall, outstanding representa- 
tives of that type of work, there are 
many others worthy of note. The present 
vogue for family histories in fiction 
form, as evidenced by the increasing 
numbers of such novels in recent years, 
has led to the compilation of the present 
list. This compilation, however, does not 
aim to be an exhaustive work on the 
subject but rather a selection, and that 
it may be found interesting, to a few 
readers at least, is the hope of its 
compiler. 

Epna G. CLEVE 


Aldrich, Bess S. A lantern in her hand 
Story of a pioneer mother, Abbie Deal, from 
her log cabin days in Iowa to later days in 
Nebraska, where she reared her family. 


Aldrich, Bess S. White bird flying 
novel of the third generation of pioneers 
who figured in the author’s former story A 
lantern in her hand. The romance of Laura 
Deal, the granddaughter of Abbie Deal of the 
earlier novel. 


Ammers-Kiiller, J. van. The rebel genera- 


tion 
A survey of three generations of women of a 
Dutch family in Leyden. Beginning in 1840 
and ending in 1923, each generation revolts 
against the tyranny of its men folk. 
Barnes, Margaret A. Years of grace 
A picture of the great changes of the past 


fifty years. A chronicle of a Chicago family, 
Starting in the later years of the last century, 
and woven around the life of Jane Ward, trac- 
ing her career, with that of her family, from 
childhood to mature age. 


Bentley, Phyllis. Inheritance 
Covering a period of one hundred years, 1812 to 
1931, this is the story of six generations of the 
Oldroyd family of Yorkshire, weaving mill 
owners, with the development of the textile 
industry as a background. 


Brinig, Myron. Singermann 
A saga of a family of Rumanian Jews, old 
Moses Singermann, the father, who, with his 
six sons and daughter, emigrated to America, 
settling in Silver Bow, Montana, and brought 
up his family in the faith of his fathers. 


Brinig, Myron. This man is my brother 

econd volume in the chronicle of the Singer- 
mann family, picking up 
years later, with the retura of the youngest 
son, who having become a_ stgecessful writer, 
finds himself surrounded by bewildering change. 


the story some twenty 


Beresford, John D. The old people 
The first volume in a trilogy which will follow 
three generations of the Hillingstons, an Eng- 
lish family of long and honorable lineage, from 
1867 to 1932. 


Buck, Pearl. The good earth 
A story of Chinese t life, following the 
family fortunes of ang Lung, with his wife 
and three sons, thru poverty and famine to 
years of opulence, when Wang Lung leaves this 
world, the owner of a vast estate. A Pulitzer 
prize novel. 


Buck, Pearl. Sons 
This sequel to The good earth is concerned with 
the second generation of the House of Wang, 
following the lives of the three sons—Wang the 
Landlord, Wang the Merchant and Wang the 
Tiger, with their wives and their sons. 


Butler, Samuel. The way of all flesh 
The story carries the reader thru five genera 
tions of the Pontifex family of England, from 
1750 to 1882, and is said to be, to a certain 
extent, a portrayal of the author’s family life 


Couperus, Louis. The book of small souls 

his work, comprising the four volumes, Small 
souls, The later life, Twilight of the souls and 
Dr. Adrian, describes the fortunes and gradual 
disintegration of the Van Lowes, an old middle 
class Dutch family. 


Dane, Clemence. The Babyons. 


A novel of the Georgian period, portraying the 
lives of four generations of a steadily declining 
ish family of Babyon Court, Devonshire 


Dane, Clemence. Broome stages 


A family novel depicting the development of 
six generations of an English theatrical family 
from 1715 to the present time. Unlike the 
author’s earlier work, The Babyons, this family 
of Broomes does not become extinct, for the 
succeeding generations carry on the family tradi- 
tion, finally entering the cinema industry of 
the present day. 


Dashwood, J. Three daughters 


The three rebellious daughters of a Victorian 
mother of the year 1900 have, by 1929, become 
mothers of a new generation, rebellious also, 
but whose revolts are much more successful. 


Davis, George. The opening of a door 


A story told by a grandson of the Canadian 
family Macdougall living mm Chicago, showing 
how all the members, grandfathers, aunts, uncles 
and nephew, were dominated by the grand- 
mother of the family. 


De La Roche, Mazo. Jalna 


An Atlantic Monthly prize novel, giving a pic- 
ture of life on an isolated Canadian estate, 
where three generations of the Whiteoaks family 
live their turbulent lives. 


De La Roche, Mazo. Whiteoaks of Jalna 


A sequel to Jaina continuing the lives of this 
quarrelsome clan, who lived with a kind of Vic- 
torian majesty in the Ontario country, with 
Finch Whiteoaks, a son of the family, as the 
center of interest. 


* Public Library of the District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 
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De La Roche, Mazo. Finch’s fortune 
The third volume of the Jalna saga, in which 
Finch Whiteoaks, the musical genius of the 
third generation of this Canadian family, emerges 
from adolescence and comes into man’s estate, 
finding himself confronted with the problem 
of what to do with an inherited fortune. 


DuMaurier, Daphne. The loving spirit 
A story of four generations of a Cornish ship- 
building family, in which but one person of each 
generation, who carries on the free loving spirit 
of the mother of them all, is dwelt upon. 


Duun, Olav. The people of Juvik 
A chronicle of Norwegian peasant life embrac- 
ing four generations in igth century Norway, 
a family whose members have for centuries 
lived on a narrow strip of plain beside the sea- 
shore in Trondhjem. The saga is to be in six 
volumes, four of which are now published as 
follows: 
v. 1. The trough of the wave 
A story of the early generations, tracing 
the ancestry of two men, Per and Jens. 
. The blind man 
Story of Per’s sons, Petter and Anders. 
. The big wedding 
Some twenty years later, about 1880, the 
double wedding of the grandchildren of 
old Anders, the blind man, is about to 
take place. 
Odin in fairyland 
Follows the childhood and adolescence 
of Odin, great grandson of Anders, who, 
at the age of seven, becomes herdboy at 
Kjelvik. 


Feld, R. C. Heritage 
A dreary farm in New Hampshire is the setting 
for this story of three generations of a family 
of Wetherbys, held in bondage to the end, by 
the iron will of the mother, Sirah Wetherby. 


< 
w 


< 
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Fillmore, P. H. Yesterday morning 


A history of two families, one American, the 
other Irish, united by marriage, as seen thru 
the eyes of a grandson, who, from accounts of 
his parents and grandparents, weaves together 
the story of past generations, the history un- 
folding slowly as the boy grows from childhood 
to young manhood. 


Galsworthy, John. Forsyte saga 

A history of three generations of a typical Eng- 
lish family of the Victorian epoch and the first 
twenty years of the zoth century. Combines 
in one volume the chronicles of the Forsyte 
family, which have been published separately: 
The man of property, In chancery, To let, 
Indian summer of a Forsyte, and Awakening. 


Galsworthy, John. Modern comedy 


The saga of the younger Forsytes and the 
completion of the family history begun in the 
Forsyte saga. Contains: The white monkey, 
The silver spoon, Swan song, and Two Forsyte 
interludes. 


Goddard, Gloria. These lord’s descendants 


Story of the rise and fall of one family from 
Puritanism to modern times, the succeeding gen- 


erations of the House of Featherstone, from 
the Royalist Geoffrey, eighth earl of Tyne- 
mouth, to the descendants of 1929. 
Gordon, Caroline. Penhally 
Penhally, 


stony of a great Kentucky manor, 
the homestead of the Eoudiien family, covering 
a period of a full century, from 1830 to the 
present. 


Graham, D. China venture 


A picture of the foreigner’s China, woven 
around the lives of three generations of an 
American family in China. 


Hatvany, Ludwig. Bondy, Jr. 
A family history which follows a Hungarian 
— amily thru nearly one hundred years, 
ginning with Simon mdy, a peddler of 
Moravia, who moves to Hungary in 1790, and 
thereby starts the Bondy dynasty. This book 
is chiefly of Sigi Bondy’s life, the struggling, 


precocious son of Herman Bondy, a wealthy 
merchant and money lender. 
Hawthorne, N. House of seven gables 


The setting of this story is old Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. Concerned chiefly with the third and 
fourth generations of the old Pyncheon family, 
it follows the slow working out of a curse 
believed to have been laid upon the family 
because of an act of one of its early members. 


Hellstrom, G. Lacemaker Lekholm has an 


idea 
Four generations of a Swedish family, Lek- 
holm, dating from 1850, form the subject of 


this story which is largely a study of the char- 
acters of the sons of the old lacemaker, from 
whom certain traits were passed on to his 
descendants. 


Henderson, D. M. Golden bees 
Elizabeth Patterson of Baltimore marries a 
brother of Napoleon, Jerome Bonaparte. This 
is a story of her fruitless endeavor to win 
recognition as the wife of Bonaparte, and her 
attempt to force her son and grandson to marry 
into titled families of Europe. 


Hergesheimer, Joseph. The Limestone tree 
saga of generation after generation of an 
American family, noganine in the 18th cen- 
tury. The author follows the fortunes of the 
two branches of a Kentucky family, the Sashes 
and the Abels, thru a period of more than a 
hundred years, to the late 19th century. 


Hergesheimer, Joseph. The three black 


Pennys 
Story of three generations of the Penny fomiiy, 
Pennsylvania iron masters, in which an heredi- 
tary strain repeats itself in three characters. 


Hull, H. R. The islanders 
A presentation of family life a generation or 
two ago, spanning a period between the Gold 
Rush of ‘49 and the outbreak of the war of 
1914. 


Irwin, Inez. Family circle 
New England is the setting for this stor 
follows, for thirty years, the children an 


children of the King family. 


Lagerléf, Selma. Ring of the Léwenskdlds 
A compilation of the author’s three novels: The 
general's ring, Charlotte Léwenskéid, and Anna 
vaard. This Scandinavian trilogy is a study of 
inherited family character traits. Story of a 
curse that comes upon the possessors of a ring 
stolen from the tomb of old General Léwen- 
skéld; the family curse operating a hundred 
years later; and finally the redemption of the 
family from that curse. 


which 
grand- 


Levinger, Elma E. Grapes of Canaan 


This novel, awarded a prize for the best con- 
temporary novel of American Jews, is a story 
of Abe Kupper and his family, a lifelong struggle 
for success of a Russian Jew in a small Amer- 
ican city. 


Lewis, Janet. The invasion 


An historical novel of several generations of 
the Johnston family of the Lake Superior region. 
A family founded by the marriage of a daughter 
of an Indian chieftain and an Irishman, John 
Johnston, dating from the middle of the 18th 
century to the present. 
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Lewisohn, Ludwig. The island within 
Covering five generations, the story follows the 
development of Reb Mendel and his family in 
an old world setting in Poland from 1840, thru 
the new problems encountered after migration 
to America in the nineties. 


Luther, M. L. and Ford, L. C.: The Corcorans 
The mineery of four = ey of the Cor- 
corans of New York, Wall Street kings, is here 
traced from old Mathew, who founded the 
family fortune by driving a cab, thru the first 
twenty years of the fourth generation. 


Macaulay, Rose. Told by an idiot 
The fortunes of an glish family thru three 
generations, from later Victorian times, 1879, 
to our modern era. 


McCutcheon, G. B. The Merivales 
Story of an old homestead in the Blue Ridge 
mountains, and of Ursula Merivale Spaine, wee, 
at the age of eighty-two, reigns as the head of 
the household of children and grandchildren. 


Mann, Thomas. Buddenbrooks. 2v. 
A novel of 19th century Germany, of the for- 


tunes of three generations of an aristocratic 
German family, depicting its decline and dis- 
integration. 


Marshall, Archibald. Abingdon Abbey 
A story of an interesting English family con- 
sisting of a father, three daughters and a son, 
in their delightful ‘old English country home. 


Marshall, Archibald. The Graftons 
A sequel to Abington Abbey carrying the story 
of the Grafton family into the married life of 
the daughters of the family. 


Marshall, Archibald. The Appletons of Herne 
Written in the third person and devoid of con- 
versation, this is the history of an English 
family carried thru four generations and cover- 
ing about one hundred years, ending just prior 
to the World war. 


Marshall, Archibald. The uire’s daughter 
This story introduces the reader to a delightful 
old English family, the Clintons, which is car- 
ried thru four novels. Altho this story was 
written after the author’s Eldest son, the events 
precede those in that story by about a half dozen 
years. 


Marshall, Archibald. The eldest son 
This ‘novel carries on the family story of the 
Clintons, whom we met in the S e’s daughter, 
and centers in the eldest son of the old fashioned 
Squire, and his determination to marry an 
American widow. 


Marshall, Archibald. Honour of the Clintons 

third in the series of the Clinton family 

eee in which the daughter-in-law of the 
family becomes the center of interest. 


Marshall, Archibald. The old order changeth 
The final novel in the Clinton famil history, 
which shows ~ effect produced on rank 
and riches b reat war. This novel was 
cm oy in Englan under the title “Rank and 
riches.” 


Marshall, Archibald. Two families 
Story of the rise and decline of two English 
families, the Blakes and Abels, whese fortunes 
are interwoven, covering three generations, a 
period of fifty years, from 1865 to the end of 
the late war. 


Miles, . Sarab. God’s stepchildren 
th Africa is the setting for this tale which 
faites the fortunes of four generations of the 
family of a poor English missionary who mar- 
ries a native girl. 


Mottram, Ralph H. Our Mr. Dormer 
ymmngy- 9 a bene of about one hundred years 
from 1813, this is the story of the rise to 
fortune of three generations of a provincial 
Quaker family, the Dormers, and an English 
banking house with which they were identified. 


Mottram, Ralph H. Castle Island 
A continuation of the Dormer family in the 
story of one man’s life, Stephen Dormer. The 
story ends in the year 5,000 when the center of 
civilization has reached the Pacific. 


Norris, Kathleen. Certain people of import- 


ance 
A chronicle of the large Crabtree family, follow- 
ing its history, thru one of its members, from 


its dim New ss origin to the middle west, 
= then with “Forty Niners” on to Cali- 
ornia. 


O’Brien, Kate. Without my cloak 
A faalty Sains of the Considine clan of 
Mellick, land, laid in the Victorian period, 
tracin ‘st goo of the descendants of Anthony 
Considine, a horse thief, who lost his life in 
1790. 


Parrish, Anne. Perennial bachelor 
A study of the decadence of a little family left 
fatherless on the eve of the Civil war, and 
— ing thru all the stages of genteel poverty 
is was a Harper prize novel of 1925. 


Payne, Elizabeth. These changing years 
story with a New England setting, 
generations of a Massachusetts family, 
which the sweet spirit of one woman, 
mother Cynthia Trent, is ever felt. 


of five 
thru 
Grand 


Rea, Lorna. Six Mrs. Greenes 
A novel of character delineation, covering thre 
generations ‘of an English family, each chapter 
a sketch of a Mrs. Greene, from the eldest t 
the youngest bride of the family. 


Rolvaag Ole E. Giants in the earth 
Norwegian immigrant family which endures 
an the hardships and struggles of settlement on 
the plains of South D Dakota. 


Rélvaag, Ole E. Peder victorious 
A sequel to Giants in the earth, carrying on 
the story in the second generation, and centere 
in the youngest son Peder and his pacer wag 
ization. 


Rélvaag, Ole E. Their father’s god 
The author brings his pioneer trilogy to a close. 
This volume portrays the problems of readjust- 
ment which confront the second generation of 
this Norwegian family. 


Sackville-West, V. Family history 
This novel of the contemporary England con 
cerns three sgoerations of the Jarrold family, 
founded by illiam Jarrold, who rose from 
collier boy to wealthy coal magnate. It depicts 
the changing tastes, scruples, ideas and desires 
of three generations still living. 


Sergeant, E. S. Short as any dream 
The writer, who inherits the family heirlooms, 
tells this story of her ancestors of several New 
England generations, thru Revolutionary times, 
thru Indian uprisings, thru Civil war days down 
to the present. 


Stern, Gladys B. The matriarch 
A chronicle of the Rakonitz family of Viennese 
Jews, who wandered over Europe for a period 
of one hundred years and more, finally settling 
in London. 


Stern, Gladys B. A deputy was king 
Continues the adventures of the Rakonitz family 
of The Matriarch. Chronicles the lives of the 
post war generation. 


(Continued on p. 313) 








The Librarian ‘Outside the Walls” 
By HLL. 


OUR professional magazines remind 
us very often of the traits that 
make for an efficient librarian and her 
duties “inside the walls,” but I would 
like to make some suggestions for her 
education and character development 
“outside the walls.” 

We are always struggling to keep up 
with the resources within our library, 
but how many of us know the resources 
outside? There are many occasions 
when this knowledge is invaluable and 
can answer many a question that the li- 
brary cannot solve. Because readers 
come to us with all kinds of problems 
we should be equipped to the fullest 
measure. The first thing a librarian 
should do “outside the walls” is to 
make a complete survey of the city or 
town. She should know the location and 
character of the various libraries in her 
town, whether the museums have libra- 
ries and whether they are open to the 
public, the various foundations operat- 
ing in the locality, the principal build- 
ings, historical and otherwise, any special 
feature for which the place is noted, and 
last, but not least, the principal trolley 
lines so as to be able to give directions 
clearly and definitely to her patrons. The 
Germans have a study which they call 
“Heimatkunde” (Local Information 
Studies) and this is just what the libra- 
tian needs. 


Participating in Civic Affairs 
Besides a fair knowledge of the place, 
and its feature, the librarian, if she has 
time and strength, should take a small 
part in civic affairs. The Woman’s Club, 
The D.A.R., (if there is one) the Liter- 
ary Club, the Church, or the various 
charities, all provide a splendid oppor- 
tunity for her resources. It is a vital 
necessity that she should form a link be- 
tween the library and the various insti- 
tutions connected with it, to bring her 
into more personal contact with her 
neighbors and broaden her vision. Each 
one of us should contribute something 
to the town or city we live in, no matter 

how small the contribution may be. 


Broadening One’s Outlook 


But, you will say, these interests all 
lie in the town, and are not strictly pro- 
fessional, but to my mind they are just 
as necessary to our development as mem- 
bership in the Library Associations which 
is expected of every librarian. The local 
or state one is a duty, and the A.L.A. 
brings with it personal contacts with 
men and women of high repute, keeps 
one up-to-date in library matters, fur- 
nishes excellent bulletins, reports, etc., 
and makes travel under its supervision, 
not only a joy to all, but an economic 
possibility. Sometimes we forget our 
duty to go out and see the world, or we 
excuse ourselves on the plea that we 
can’t afford it, but there is nothing that 
makes for greater vision, understanding 
and broadening than a glimpse of our 
own United States, or, better still, the 
old world. Here in the East we can 
revel in colonial architecture, follow the 
trail of the ploughshare or the sword in 
the Civil War country, trace the patterns 
of old Spain in Louisiana, or the trail 
of the pioneers to the wonderful gardens 
of California. In what other way can 
we get a more delightful geography and 
history lesson, besides coming into con- 
tact with “folks” of all sections and un- 
derstanding them a bit better? Of the 
trip abroad I need not speak, for we all 
know the richness of that adventure! 
I’ve had a “joy box” for years which 
has brought me untold “joy” in travel 
and has had a splendid psychological 
effect, I find! 

And so—I will close my tale. The 
moral is, don’t rely entirely on your work 
for development of efficiency and char- 
acter, know the resources that are open 
to you, be a live force in the com- 
munity, “hold your own” by becoming 
a member of the various associations 
that are essential to your work, strive 
continuously to broaden your outlook, 
and never forget that it is your duty as 
a librarian always to work for the wel- 
fare of humanity whom it is your 
pleasure to serve. 


gor 
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Demos the Stegosaur 


[% his Parade of the Living (Coward- 

McCann), Professor John Hodgdon 
Bradley reports that the body of stego- 
saurus, one of the armed dinosaurs, 
would make a hundred men, but the 
brain of one man would do for nearly 
twenty stegosaurs. This animal was so 
stupid that nature had to install a 
branch brain in his hind quarters to 
keep that generous portion of his anat- 
omy following along in the right direc- 
tion. 

Witnessing the limping gait of our 
government, the disorganized helpless- 
ness of the body politic to meet emer- 
gencies of state, the lag of legislation 
behind public opinion and the lag of pub- 
lic opinion behind enlightened convic- 
tion, I am tempted to think that the only 
adequate symbol for a democracy is that 
clumsy beast, the stegosaur, with an in- 
finitesimal brain before, an infinitesimal 
brain behind, and great witless spaces 
between. 


Lawrence Had a Tongue 

The Letters of D. H. Lawrence, edited 
by Aldous Huxley (Viking), is a fas- 
cinating volume, with much in it that is 
tender and lovely and true. But that is 
only one side of the picture. On the 
other is the dismaying revelation of how 
ungenerous and pettishly disloyal a man 
of genius may actually be. Lawrence’s 
friends and (inevitably) biographers 
might well study the evidence of these 
letters before proceeding any further 
with their apotheoses. Lawrence was 
an overwhelming personality and, at 
times, a first-rate writer; but I do not 
see how he can be valued highly as either 
prophet or saint. The essential flaw in 
his character has been pointed out, tho 
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with an apologetic commentary, by) 
Catherine Carswell (whose book on 
Lawrence I have not yet read) in a re 
cent article in Nineteenth Century and 
After. “Lawrence,” she says, “had a 
tongue. The way he used it was his 
one vice. Gossip he did, and with what 
fury! To the deadly venom of a wit 
that might be termed classical was added 
a vigor of language acquired from labor 
ing men, and directing these was a feroc- 
ity of perception that was all his own. 
He spoke of people behind their backs as 
Voltaire must have spoken, as Alexan- 
der Pope. But there was this difference, 
that he had no jealousy in his composi- 
tion and was as incapable of unkindness 
as of guile.” 


Note on Modernist Poetry 


This is one of my favorite modern 
poems : 


I descend thru the forest alone 
if this were all, it were sad enough to 
have known 

i go to this window 

I have seen 

IN MEMORIAM 

In my room, the world is beyond my 
understanding ; 

In such a game 

In the dawn I gathered cedar boughs 

IN THE END 

In the sea, Biscayne, there prinks 

IN THE SNOW 

I placed a jar in Tennessee 

IRON FARE 

I shall foot it 

I staid the night for shelter at a farm 

It comes about that the drifting of these 

curtains 
It is with a strange malice 
I think those townsmen, sleeping on the 


hill, 
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How do you like it? Did you find it 
moving? Sorry to disillusion you; my 
“poem” is really nothing more than part 
of the index (letter “i’—copied ver- 
batim) to Charles Wagner’s anthology 
of Prize Poems. But I still insist it isn’t 
so bad. In fact, I know of quite a few 
critics on the payroll of reputable jour- 
nals who would manage to build some 
very neat esthetic theories on it if they 
were assured that it represented a brand 
new school of verse. 


Our January Thought-of-the-Month- 
Club Choice 


“It is interesting and plausible to argue 
that the individual life of the larger animals, 
the soma, is a sacrifice of physical immortality 
in exchange for power and achievement, The 
individual has, so to speak, made a bargain. 
For the individual comes out of the germ- 
plasm and does and lives and at length dies 
for the sake of life. It is a bit of the germ- 
plasm which has arisen and broken away, in 
order to see and feel life instead of just 
blindly and mechanically multiplying. Like 
Faust it has sold its immortality in order to 
live more abundantly. A bacterium... is all 
germ-plasm, all reproductive material, and 
there is no soma to die. But its activities are 
very limited. In a man what remains of the 
immortal germ-plasm is a mere scrap of mate- 
rial hidden in his body. It has been, so to 
speak, thrust out of the way, so that he can 
grow; so that he can use hands, feet, eyes, 
and brain; so that he can run, swim, climb, 
fly, and fight his obstinate battle against the 
universe. He sees, he hears, he thinks, he puts 
things on record, stores resources, marks 
dangers and prepares a path for his sons. But 
he subordinates the germ-plasm only in order 
that he may serve it, willingly or not. He uses 
himself up, but gloriously. Until the dawn of 
greater capacity and the onset of greater tasks, 
his eighty-year life seems to be enough for 
what he has to do. Much more, and his brain, 
clogged with its own private memories and 
conclusions, would cumber the progressive and 
impatient germ-plasm. For the individual there 
is a time for work, there is a time for rest, 
there is a time to go.”"—From The Science of 
Life, by H. G. Wells, Julian S. Huxley, and 
G. P. Wells. 


I think that this is a noble utterance, 
profoundly religious, permanently sig- 
nificant, and, despite the laconic prose, 
equivalent in grandeur (mutatis mutan- 
dis) to Sir Walter Raleigh’s magnificent 
apostrophe: “O eloquent, just, and 


mightie Death! whom none could advise, 
thou hast perswaded; what none hath 
dared, thou hast done; and whom all 
the world hath flattered, thou only hast 
cast out of the world and despised. Thou 
hast drawne together all the farre 
stretched greatnesse, all the pride, cruel- 
tie, and ambition of man, and covered 
it all over with these two narrow words, 
Hic jacet!” 

We are accustomed to think of the 
Elizabethans as young, robust, eager, ad- 
venturous ; ourselves as a people already 
past its prime, unstrung and jaded. But 
there is more vital optimism in The Sci- 
ence of Life than in the Historie of the 
World. Look! we have touched on mar- 
velous shores. The sails of our adven- 
ture carry us towards vast worlds—con- 
tinents of consciousness—whereon no 
footprint shall be found. Allons! 

Incidentally, librarians will be inter- 
ested in the three handy little books— 
Evolution, Fact and Theory; Reproduc- 
tion, Genetics and the Development of 
Sex; and The Human Mind and the Be- 
haviour of Man—priced at a dollar each, 
which have just been made out of the sec- 
tions covering these subjects in the mon- 
umental Science of Life. Each of these 
volumes is complete in itself and unriv- 
aled in the field of scientific populariza- 
tion for its style, breadth, reliability, and 
organization. Doubleday is the publisher. 


In Darkest Russia 


The Soviet government has been lav- 
ishing all sorts of honors on Maxim 
Gorky in his sixty-fourth year. Nizhni 
Novgorod, his birthplace, has been re- 
named Gorky; Moscow’s most famous 
street, the Tverskaya, will be known 
henceforth as Gorky Street; and the 
Moscow Art Theatre will be called the 
Gorky Theatre. 


In this country if anybody seriously 
suggested that (eg.) Terre Haute 
should be called Dreiser; that Broadway 
should be known as Sinclair Lewis 
Street; that Robinson Jeffers, Robert 
Frost, and Eugene O’Neill should have 
schools, streets, and theatres named 
after them, the proposal would be 
considered preposterous. And perhaps 
rightly. Whatever you call a cabbage, it 
will still make sauerkraut. 








A Unique Library Department 
By Anna Margaret Megahan 


W HEN a government would maintain 
a good morale, the foundations 
upon which it is based must be sound 
and its economic system strong. When 
a man wishes to carry on a profitable 
business, his first consideration must be 
that he has sufficient capital to buy 
enough of the commodity he intends 
selling to meet the demand created by 
its manufacture in his community, and 
then his business must be well organized. 
Likewise, when a public institution 
would meet the needs of those who have 
learned to depend largely upon it for 
their mental growth and relaxation, ade- 
quate appropriations for the housing and 
equipment of its various departments 
must be provided, and its organization 
must be comprehensive enough to serve 
the population which passes thru its 
doors. 

The extent of the influence of the 
Public Library on our mental growth 
may not be measured in terms of its 
effect on any one individual, any particu- 
lar group of individuals, or any particu- 
lar phase of American life. The Public 
Library must be considered a factor in 
the progress of the majority of indi- 
viduals, of all educational institutions 
and of every conceivable business or 
profession. 

Obviously, then, the facilities at hand 
for meeting the various demands of the 
reading public are of paramotint im- 
portance in forming a reasonable opinion 
of the influence of the Publi¢ Library 
on the population it serves. I live in the 
largest city in the world—New York, 
which has a population of almost seven 
million. New York is composed of five 
boroughs, but over one-third of the en- 
tire population of the city is found in the 
borough of Brooklyn, the most thickly 
populated of all the boroughs. 


The Brooklyn Public Library 
System 
To meet the needs of its vast num- 
ber of readers, the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary has thirty-five branches, twenty- 
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one stations and four hundred three 
other agencies. Under the supervision 
of the Chief Librarian, the administra- 
tion of the various phases of the work 
is in charge of the following officers: 
The Superintendent of Cataloging De 
partment, Superintendent of. Reference 
Department, Superintendent of Library 
Extension Department, Superintendent 
of Work with Children, Superintendent 
of Training Department, Superintendent 
of Supplies, the Bursar, the Editor of 
Publications and the Chief Clerk of the 
Book Order Department. Each of these 
officers has his assistarit or assistants to 
help him direct the Department for 
which he is responsible. | 

Of these separate divisions of Admin 
istration, one Department which bears 
a name unique and seemingly ambigu- 
ous, is that of Supplies. I say this divi- 
sion is unique because the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library is the only one which main 
tains a division under this caption. | 
feel that its title is ambiguous because 
it is insufficient to convey the scope of 
its jurisdiction. Most of my article, then, 
will be devoted to an attempt to show 
why the Supply Department is a neces 
sity to our system, and this, in turn, will 
clarify the insufficiency of its name. 

For a time, I was Assistant to the 
Superintendent of Supplies and it was 
in this capacity that I came to realize 
more than ever how much thoro organ 
ization of integral parts can mean in the 
smooth running of the whole, be it a 
government, a business or a philanthropy, 
and, conversely, how seriously the failure 
of one minute detail can impair the effi- 
ciency of an entire organization. 

The Supply Department is a combina- 
tion Bureau of Repairs, Bureau of Sup- 
plies of all kinds except books, agency 
for hiring and management of janitorial 
force and maids, Department of Ac 
counts of its own expenditures for stock 
and repairs in coordination with the Fi- 
nance Department, and the agency thru 
which all supplies and equipment except 
books are bought. The Supply Depart- 
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ment, of course, controls the Stock Room 
and employs a stock clerk, an engineer, 
and a chauffeur who runs the delivery 
truck. 

The general office work is taken care 
of by the Assistant to the Superinten- 
dent. 

The stock clerk deals out the supplies 
according to the requisition sheets sent 
in by the branch librarians each month, 
after they have been passed upon by the 
Superintendent. 

It is the duty of the engineer to take 
care of all minor repairs of plumbing, 
electric lighting systems, odd carpenter- 
ing, small painting jobs, etc., at the vari- 
ous branches, under the direction of the 
Superintendent. 

Thru the Interchange Delivery which 
is maintained by the Supply Department, 
supplies are conveyed to the branches. 
Notice is also given the Superintendent 
thru this channel, of any books or other 
articles lost at the branches. 


Typical Services 


Now, let us consider how some of the 
work of the Supply Department directly 
affects the borrowers of books from the 
various branches. Take repairing—a 
clock hanging on the wall of a branch 
suddenly refuses to go—we are notified 
by telephone and instruct our chauffeur 
to pick up the clock on his next trip 
to that branch and leave a small alarm 
clock in its place until the large one can 
be adjusted. We have a contract with 
a clockmaker who makes the rounds of 
all the branches to look over and oil 
their clocks every so often; but a minor 
repair can be made by our engineer. It 
is not surprising to note the number of 
complaints a branch librarian hears when 
the clock is anywhere from five minutes 
to a half hour fast or slow; for, of 
course, time is important to people, 


A turnstile that sticks as one attempts 
to enter the library on a quiet summer 
afternoon, all set to browse among one’s 
favorite collection of books, can do much 
to disturb the gentle reader’s temper, to 
say nothing of the annoyance it may 
cause the librarian at the desk as a re- 
sult of the blocking of the aisles. This 
is another job for the engineer and the 
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sooner he can fix it, the sooner will a 
Utopian atmosphere once more pervade 
the branch. 

One red-letter windy day about noon, 
my telephone jingled sharply—I was in 
the midst of a conference with the Chief 
Librarian concerning our annual order 
of stationery (a long and tedious under- 
taking). On the other end of the wire 
was the Branch Librarian of the Mon- 
tague Street Branch. She was in a state 
of nervous apprehension, and well might 
she be, for the roof of her building had 
blown loose and was held fast only by 
a few nails on one side. This branch 
is located in the heart of Brooklyn’s 
business district, and, at the noon hour 
especially, the neighborhood is a swarm- 
ing mass of humanity. The menace of 
falling debris striking pedestrians was 
very imminent. I vainly tried to reach 
the Superintendent by telephone at the 
several branches he had intended visiting 
that morning. It seemed that wherever 
I called, he had just left for his next 
destination. Finally I called the roofer 
just as the Superintendent walked into 
our office. The wind was so strong that 
it would have been suicidal to try to 
stand on that roof, but between my re- 
sourceful superior and the roofer, the 
matter was finally adjusted by extending 
a ladder inside the building to the scuttle, 
and as soon as the wind died down the 
outside work could be completed. 

Every day brought some new experi- 
ence and excitement of one kind or 
another, so that I soon became accus- 
tomed to the thrills connected with my 
position ; but while I did not allow it to 
annoy me, still never for an instant could 
I cease to be on the “qui vive” for tight 
places. 

The Supply Department is responsible 
for the appearance of the surrounding 
grounds about the buildings of all our 
branches, as well as the inside upkeep 
and repairs. Therefore, at the branches 
where iawns are available, we must see 
that trees, shrubs, plants and grass are 
provided and well cared for. Our jani- 
tors are hired with a thot for their 
gardening ability as well as the consider- 
ations of keeping the buildings well- 
heated in winter and clean at all times. 
We have found that a lovely velvety 
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lawn with well-trimmed hedges and well- 
shaded walks will attract readers to a 
restful afternoon within the walls of the 
library, just as a bare brown expanse of 
ground where the sun beats mercilessly 
down, will be an eye-sore to the com- 
munity and a factor in the static condi- 
tion of that library’s circulation from 
one year to another. 


Control of Interchange Delivery 
Service 


I have said that the Supply Depart- 
ment directs the Interchange Delivery 
service between headquarters and the 
various branches. This is the way it 
works—suppose that you, gentle reader, 
have asked at the desk of Pacific branch 
for the book Character Reading Through 
Handwriting by Louise Rice. They find 
they have no copy on their shelves but 
promise to borrow it from another branch 
for you. You leave your name and ad- 
dress at the desk so that they can notify 
you of the arrival of the book you wish. 
Now, then, Pacific ascertains by tele- 
phone that Prospect—the nearest neigh- 
boring branch of the library—has a copy 
of this book and sends a note thru 
Interchange Delivery to headquarters 
addressed to Prospect branch. Our 
Stock Clerk places the note in Prospect’s 
mail bag and it thus reaches Prospect— 
this branch, in turn, sends your book to 
Pacific, or in lieu of it, a reserve-card, 
thru the same channel and when the 
book is received at Pacific branch, they 
mail your notification card. 


But, let us suppose, as frequently hap- 
pens, that the chauffeur of our truck 
bearing your book has an accident some- 
where between the two branches—he 
calls the Supply Department by telephone 
to report it and receive instructions—the 
trouble may take the rest of the day to 
repair at a garage in the vicinity of the 
accident, but our department makes every 
effort to get the consignment of goods 
to the destinations on the route. In the 
event of a delay in the arrival of that 
truck at the various branches on its 
schedule, the readers at those branches 
would be directly affected. You, of 
course, would not be aware of this oc- 
currence, but would only become more 
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and more impatient for the book you 
were interested in, and even if you had 
known of the accident, because of its 
remoteness from your personal horizon, 
you would probably still count the delay 
a flaw in the system of the Public Li- 
brary. Therefore, we notify an express 
company, with whom we have a contract 
for such emergencies, and they send a 
conveyance to carry the load from the 
stalled truck to its several destinations, 
and also to substitute for our car until 
it is fixed. And so, I repeat, how seri 
ously the failure of one minute detail 
can impair the efficiency of an entire 
organization. It is only by proper pro- 
vision for emergencies that so large a 
population can be served at all. 

The fact still remains, that while the 
3orough of Brooklyn has a larger popu- 
lation than that of Manhattan, yet Man- 
hattan has much more space in which 
to house its Public Library. By the 
above statement, I do not intend to con- 
vey the idea that the New York Public 
Library does not overflow its shelves—I 
am not in a position to say—I do know 
that in some of the branches of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, shelves have 
been put up in the coal bin in order to 
make room for newer acquisitions in the 
reading-rooms, and the larger branch 
buildings, naturally, must take care of 
more hooks than the small branches. 
Great will be the relief when the main 
building, now under construction, is 
completed. 

Very often, thru the same channel of 
Interchange, notice is sent the Supply 
Department of the loss, in transit or 
otherwise, of books from the shelves. It 
is then the duty of the Assistant in that 
department to make enough mimeo- 
graphed copies of a notice of the book 
lost to be sent each branch in the system 
and each department at headquarters. 
Usually the kind of book lost is either 
a technical treatise or a work of a type 
professional people are interested in, for 
they are the ones most frequently sent 
by one branch to another to accommodate 
an intellectual reader. However, let it 
redound to the credit of the branch li- 
brarians who report losses promptly and 
that of the honest reading public, that 
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SATURDAY MORNING JUST BEFORE THE LIBRARY OPENS 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brownsville Children’s Branch 


more books are located by these “tracers” 
the Supply Department sends out than 
are permanently lost. 


Calling for Book Donations 

Suppose that you have some valuable 
books which you wish to donate to a 
branch of the Public Library. You leave 
your name and address at the desk with 
a note listing the books and stating when 
you will be at home. The Branch Libra- 
rian sends the note thru Interchange 
Delivery to the Book Order Department 
at headquarters or notifies them by tele- 
phone, and after making a record of the 
books to be collected, they inform the 
Supply Department. We instruct our 
chauffeur to call at the given address at 
a convenient time and he picks up the 
books and. delivers them to the Book 
Order Department. They check up the 
books received with the original notifica- 
tion, then transfer them to the Cataloging 
Department where they are marked ac- 
cording to their proper relationship to 


other classified material in the library 
and catalog cards for them are filed. A 
record of these new acquisitions is sent 
to our Editor of Publications and he in- 
cludes it in the forthcoming issue of the 
monthly bulletin for which he is respon- 
sible. The books are then ready to be 
shipped to the branch and the Inter- 
change Delivery is again the means of 
conveyance. Thus, in this one transac- 
tion between the public and the library, 
many departments are involved before 
its completion, but none comes into prom- 
inence as often as the Supply Depart- 
ment. 

I could go on almost definitely giving 
various instances justifying the existence 
of the Department, but my purpose is to 
show how the work of the Supply De- 
partment affects the general reading pub- 
lic and prove in this manner that while 
it is unique, it should not be, for it has 
been indispensable to the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Public Library. 
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Out of twenty-five classifications of 
expenditures appearing on the Annual 
Budget Sheets prepared by the Brooklyn 
Public Library and submitted by it to 
the Board of Estimate of the City of 
New York, the figures of fourteen of 
these classifications, computed in detail, 
are compiled by the Supply Department 
from its own records, which must, of 
course, balance with those of the Bursar. 
From this comprehensive statement may 
be gathered some idea of the magnitude 
of the responsibilities vested in the 
department. 


Supply Departments in the Future 


I feel that, in time, all cities of any 
appreciable population and more than 
two or three branches of the Public Li- 
brary, will have a department corre- 
sponding to our Supply Department, 
thru which all similar business may be 
carried on. In Washington, D.C., for 
instance, I happen to know that the 
Assistant Librarian of the Public Library 
must oversee all these matters herself. 
True, the organization there includes 
only about one-fifth the number of 
branches we have in Brooklyn and the 
population of Washington is only about 
one-sixth that of Brooklyn. Also, the 
the service rendered Washington’s 
population is augmented by that of the 
Congressional Library as far as the 
Reference Department and _ reading 
rooms are concerned. Nevertheless, this 
system is just one outstanding illustra- 
tion of a place where the saturation point 
has been reached and the nucleus of a 
Supply Department could now be created 
with profit to the authorities as well as 
to the public. 

So far as our own Supply Department 
is concerned, I venture to prophesy that, 
in its turn, it will become more thoroly 
organized, for its duties are already so 
strenuous that a separate stenographer 
to handle incoming and outgoing mail 
is a necessity if records are to be 
promptly made, telephone communica- 
tion between the department and the 
thirty-five branches properly handled, 
and repairs, supplies and building in- 
spections attended to in a prompt and 
efficient manner. 
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If I have impressed my readers with 
the importance of meeting the growing 
needs of a steadily increasing population 
by properly providing for it in the organ- 
ization of the powers that be in a Public 
Library system, my first object is ac 
complished. If I have also given a clear 
picture of the value of the particular 
integral part of that organization mani 
fested by the Supply Department of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, yet anothe: 
goal has been attained. 


The Necessity of Sufficient 
Library Appropriations 

One high light, however, has not been 
emphasized. Here in America, where 
natives of almost every other country 
under the sum are continually being 
poured into the great melting-pot of our 
cosmopolitanism, the public libraries 
have a larger responsibility than falls to 
the lot of those in other countries. Just 
the other day, on my way to an office 
upstairs, I passed thru the children’s 
reading-room in one of the library build 
ings of our system. Some of the chil- 
dren were standing on line awaiting 
their turn to take the books of their 
choice from the shelves. Others were 
sitting at tables reading or quietly talking 
together about the pictures or books be- 
fore them. There were almost as many 
colored children among them as white, 
and as I scanned the little faces, I real- 
ized that there were many children of 
foreign parentage. They are all Ameri- 
cans of tomorrow—embryo educators, 
philosophers, scientists, historians, art- 
ists, mechanics, what-not, who will seek, 
each in his own way, to pass on the torch 
of ambition, as fostered by his own avo- 
cation, to the next generation. The same 
conditions exist in most of our large 
cities. 

If for no other reason than the above, 
I cannot consider my account closed, un- 
til I have stressed the absolute necessity 
of sufficient appropriations for the dis- 
charge of our responsibility, as a factor 
which may not be disregarded, in the 
preservation and progress of American 
civilization. This must be answered for, 
in a great measure, by the public libraries 
of our country. 








The Library for the Professionals 
By Arthur Berthold 


6670 you know that Miss X. hasn't 
turned up yet tonight?” 

“Tt seems so.” 

“She is to have some sort of exam 
tomorrow, and she is probably studying 
for it.” 

“To work all day and then to study at 
night. . . Not for me!” 

“Me neither.” 

This is a part of a conversation I over- 
heard between two desk attendants while 
waiting for my books to be checked. 
This library is part of a system which 
employs assistants prepared by their own 
training classes, and the two persons in 
question were probably graduates of one 
of these training classes. They were dis- 
cussing a young lady of the staff who was 
preparing for a B.S. in library science. 
Instead of profiting by the fine example, 
they seemed to be of opinion that to make 
the staff, in whatever capacity, was quite 
enough. They did what was asked of 
them, received their wages, and that is 
where their interest in their profession 
ended. 

I am not suggesting that this is a 
typical attitude among the pseudo- 
professionals. Nor would I insist that 
the professionals as a class are altogether 
free of this spirit. All I want to say is 
that such a spirit exists, and that it is 
perhaps more easily found among the 
pseudo-professionals than among the 
librarians who have taken the time and 
trouble to acquire professional degrees. 


The Plight of the Professional 


Every year hundreds of young enthu- 
siasts finish their professional courses in 
the various library schools of the country 
and then find themselves facing the diffi- 
cult problem of obtaining work. Even 
without previous experience these young 
people are more or less specialists in their 
various fields of interest. There are those 
who have specialized in cataloging, and 
those whose chief interest is reference 
work. There are children’s librarians 
and those prepared to do work in special 
libraries. They have demonstrated their 


earnestness of purpose by spending an 
additional year of study in a specialized 
field. They are not intellectual adven- 
turers seeking for any kind of a position. 
It has taken them real effort and no small 
amount of idealism to choose a profes- 
sion which is not particularly remunera- 
tive and which nevertheless asks infinite 
care and pains both in preparing for it, 
and, later, in the execution of its tasks. 

Having received his degree, he ap- 
proaches the professional world of his 
calling) And what is the reception that 
awaits him? “We are sorry to say that 
we are in no need of additional help” or 
“Because of the hard times, we are even 
obliged to discharge some of our regular 
staff.” There is, of course, nothing to be 
said against this. We all know and feel 
the tragedy of the present depression. 


3ut there is another aspect to it. The 
future librarian finds himself out of 
work. But he wants to read. He goes to 


the nearest library and becomes one of 
its patrons. And now it is that he fully 
realizes the bitterness of his situation. 
He may overhear, as the present writer 
did, some highly significant conversation 
of the staff. He would not fail to form 
some estimate of the efficiency and ex- 
pertness of the staff. And more likely 
than that, only a few libraries would 
stand his test. 

We must not think harshly of these 
self-appointed judges. Many of them 
have no malice in their judgment. They 
simply apply the knowledge they have 
gained in their training to existing condi- 
tions and cannot help becoming discour- 
aged. They may find the catalog a mess 
of illogical arrangement, especially as 
regards the literature of the newer 
nations. Inconsistencies in this and in 
the proper cataloging of series publica- 
tions are found frequently enough. And 
then the staff may be composed almost 
exclusively of pseudo-professionals and 
people with no training at all. It should 
not be hard to imagine what a profes- 
sional must feel in such circumstances. 
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Make way for the Efficient 


It is undoubtedly true that the present 
conditions do not permit staff enlarge- 
ments. Often a decrease is necessary. 
But the times being as they are, is not 
the librarian in duty bound to protect the 
profession? It is undoubtedly true that 
when a professional accepts a position of 
a mere attendant in a library he may be 
lowering the standards of the profession 
both morally and financially, but this 
seems to me far less of an evil than that 
a professional should be forced to seek 
employment outside the library. If, for 
economic reasons, the staff of a library 
must be decreased or maintained of a 
certain size, it is better to discharge the 
unprofessional help and substitute pro- 
fessionals. Even a messenger’s position 
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is better than no employment at all; and 
demotion, under existing circumstances, 
is far kindlier than summary discharge. 
The ideal of library administration 
appears to me to be that every position in 
it should be filled by a professional. 
This could not be attained in the past and 
even in the present there are not perhaps 
enough professionals to fill all the avail- 
able positions. But as many as there are 
and willing to do their best ought not to 
be passed over. If the library is to be as 
useful to the community as the commun- 
ity has a right to expect, it must cease to 
be sentimental in regard to its staff. The 
inefficient must give way to the efficient, 
the unprofessional to the professional. 
Only then will the library be what it 
ought to be; only then will it attain to the 
dignity of a People’s University. 


“Reader Interest” 
By Reinhold T. Pusch 


The readers of the WiLtson BULLETIN 
may be interested in some pai.s of the 
attached tally which I made from a card 
index to the contents of the files of a 
weekly Sunday newspaper magazine sec- 
tion to show what most broad and gen- 
eral subjects the buying public read over 
a period of five recent years. It is not 
meant to be inclusive or complete of all 
subject headings or stories. I thought it 
interesting to show the type of material 
that is represented in such a magazine 
and also to show what the people read 
as brought out thru the modern card in- 
dexing and library methods, based a good 
bit on Readers’ Guide headings. 


R. T. P. 
Number of stories under each heading 
No. Headings 
181 Marriage 
175 Archaeology 
139 Science, and Scientists 
(123) (16) 
124 Murder 
99 Divorce 
06 Beauties 
74 Art 
70 Wealth 
62 Suicide 
61 Paris, Fr. (general social life, 


etc.), misc. 
57 Romances 
55 Bible—Antiquities 


52 Chorus girls 
Ghosts 
5I Jealousy 
50 Society (social life, scandal, etc.) 
46 Crime and criminals 
43 Reminiscences 
40 Beauty contests 
Woman—Crime 
39 Clothes 
37 Dogs 
34 Astronomy 
Tombs 
33 Royalty 
2 Dancers 
Death 
31 Moving picture actors and actres- 
ses 
Punishment 
30 Beauty, Personal 
29 Curses 
Treasure 
28 Damage suits 
27 Actors and actresses 
Babies 
Love 
Real-life “movie” stories 
26 Co-eds 
Dancing 
Hoodoo 
Impostors and impostur: 
Paintings 
25 Costume, Theatrical 
24 Insanity 
Moving picture acting 
Scandal 
22 Cities and towns 
“Flappers” 
Psychology 
21 Hair 
Snakes 
20 Fat 
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Libraries in Oregon 


UCH an interesting report has been 

sent to the Editorial Committee by 
Miss Harriet C. Long, Oregon State 
Librarian, that many sections of it are 
here quoted in detail, in the hope that 
school librarians of other states may find 
suggestions for state-wide action in the 
setting up of school library standards. 

The report is the work of a commit- 
tee of high school principals appointed 
by and working for the State Associa- 
tion of High School Principals. The 
idea of the study was so to check upon 
present school library conditions in Ore- 
gon that standards might be drawn up 
which could be enforced under those 
conditions. It is of interest to note that 
the standards suggested in the report as 
a result of this study were adopted at 
the autumn meeting of the Siate Prin- 
cipals’ Conference. 

Part I of the report is headed “School 
Library Conditions in Oregon” and is 
based upon the findings obtained thru 
a list of questions on school libraries 
and student reading sent to 250 Oregon 
high schools. After the tabulation of 
the questions usually asked in such a 
survey (equipment, appropriation, train- 
ing of librarian, etc.) there was a sec- 
tion reporting the reaction of teachers 
to the point system of reading. Of these, 
55 were opposed to this system, 43 fa- 
vored it. Following are extracts from 
the comments: 


Opposed to the point system 
“Archaic, subversive, fatal to real 
reading interests. Pupils reading 


for pay instead of personal enjoy- 
ment.” 

“Point value of a book would not be 
the true value of the same book to 
different students.” 

“The pupils dislike the point system 
and so do I.” 

“The majority of students feel that 
it is an unpleasant duty which has 
to be performed and not enjoyed.” 


In favor of the point system 
“O.K. as an incentive to get students 
started.” 


“Some system is required to insure 
the reading of desirable books.” 


Substitute for the point-reading system 
“Classes are divided into X, Y, and Z 


groups. There are lists for each 
group.” 
“A record sheet of each student’s 


reading is filled out weekly.” 

“We do not use points but read from 
groups of books prepared by the 
teachers.” 


The next section under Part I has to 
do with methods of encouraging the 
non-reading students. Here are remarks 
of some of the teachers: 


“Tests are given for finding the causes 
of his dislike for reading. We find 
that it is usually due to inability 
to read. Special aid is then given. 
Free-reading is a help in that the 
pupil is permitted to read any ma- 
terial he desires. Then we try to 
arouse interest in better material.” 
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“He is taken back in his reading ex- 
perience to the point where he en- 
joyed a book; then we give him 
more of the same kind, even the 
juvenile, and gradually lead him to 
more mature books.” 

“Often such students are ‘manual- 
minded.’ They like to work with 
their hands. In these cases we help 
them choose a building or modeling 
project for which they have to do 
a good deal of reading. Examples: 
A Roman Galley—this involves his- 
tory, Ben Hur, and even parts of 
Les Miserables, not to mention sev- 
eral movies.” 


The next section dealing with sugges- 
tions for increasing the interest of the 
pupil in reading and in the use of the 
library covers several pages in the re- 
port and indicates that Oregon teachers 
are as a whole very much alive to the 
importance of this matter. These com- 
ments gleaned from many will tell the 
story: 


“Throw out a lot of the high and dry 
reading. Get up-to-date modern 
books and let the student read for 
pleasure without having to tear up 
that reading bit by bit and discuss 
it in class or write lengthy book re- 


ports.” 

“Reading increased 65 per cent over 
previous year because of organized 
encouragement and not force.” 

“Print interesting sketches and sum- 
maries of good books in the school 
paper.” 

“Frequent use of travelogs.” 

“Once a week every English and His- 
tory teacher takes about three min- 
utes to tell the classes of a few high- 
lights of a good book. They merely 
mention the facts and state that the 
book is in the library—‘if you are 
interested.’ ” 

“Greater cooperation between the rest 
of the faculty and the librarian.” 
“The only successful way I have tried 
is to so imbue oneself with books 
that one’s world is half life and half 
books. The teacher must be known 
as a book friend. I let the students 
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bring any book they may have to be 
passed on for credit. Sometimes | 
refuse and always explain why.” 


Part II of the report outlines school 
library legislation in the United States, 
while Part III gives recommendations 
for school library standards in Oregon 
based upon conditions shown thru 
Parts I and II. These standards are 
not unlike those of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, with adaptations suitable to the 
Oregon situation. 


In closing, the report makes sugges- 
tions for annual school library progress 
as follows: 

1932-33. Emphasis to be placed on im- 
proving the condition of the present 
book collection, making of it a live, 
usable and attractive collection. Sev- 
eral steps are recommended: 


(1) Weeding. Most schools without 
realizing it, contain many volumes 
which have long outlived their 
usefulness. The content may be 
badly out-of-date or may not be 
of the quality demanded in school 
methods in 1932. Judicious elim- 
ination of this material will add 
to the value of the book collec- 
tion. 

(2) Mending. Shabby books, with 
loose leaves, ragged backs, do not 
command the respect and care of 
students. If a book is worth 
keeping it is worth repairing. 
Rebinding. Many books with 
broken backs and loose sections 
are beyond mending, but if re- 
bound by a commercial binder, 
have a greatly prolonged life and 
stronger back than originally. 

Check books in library with State 

List. This check will serve as a 

partial classified catalog and 

should also be of real help when 
preparing the order each April. 

Make certain that accession rec- 

ord is complete. 

(6) Install charging system. 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
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1933-34 
1. Plan to purchase additional books 
to bring the book collection nearer 
the standard recommended. 
2. Build up the periodical subscrip- 
tion as recommended. 
3. Acquire some of the equipment. 


1934-35 

In building faculty, plan to add one 
person who meets the qualifications out- 
lined in the recommended standards. 
This librarian with the necessary library 
training can then make the shelflist and 
card catalog, and get the library ready to 
meet the specified technical standards. 


Book Week Suggestions 
Long distance planners will be in- 
terested in hearing of some Book Week 
editions of several school library publi- 
cations. 

California School Library Association 
(Northern Section) Bulletin. The 
November number is headed “Chil- 
dren’s Book Week in Our Schools.” 
It contains most entertaining projects 
for the elementary and junior high 


school, including book riddles, Book 
Week questionnaire, “Adventures of 
Oswald the book worm,” a book play. 
This issue may be obtained for twenty- 
five cents from Miss Zula Andrews, 
Librarian, Everett Junior High 
School, San Francisco. 

News Letter of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil of School Librarians. The Octo- 
ber number is called “Book Week 
Number.” The secretary of the Coun- 
cil, Miss Mary H. Anderson, Central 
High School, Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
will send a copy upon request. 

Tech News, published by students of 
Omaha Technical High School. The 
issue for October 17th is a “Special 
Good Book Week Edition.” It cer- 
tainly proves that Miss Ingles and her 
staff have made the library truly the 
heart of the school. There are here 
included many book reviews and book 
lists, editorials emphasizing reading, a 
history of the library, the story of the 
Newbery medal, a book knowledge 
test, and other book material sure to 
arouse the reading interests of the 
teen age. 


Some Genealogical Novels 


(Continued from p. 300) 
Stern, Gladys B. Mosaic 


Chronicle of the Paris branch of the Jewish 
family about which the author writes in The 
matriarch and A deputy was king, tracing events 


in the lives of two sisters of the Czelovar 
family. 

Suckow, Ruth. Country people 
Story follows the sturdy growth, thru three 


generations, of a German-American family, the 
first generation of which came to America from 
Pomerania in 1850, settling in Iowa. 


Tarkington, Booth. The magnificent Amber- 


sons 
A family of the middle west which rose to great 
wealth and local prominence during the seven- 
ties, and then succumbed to gradual deteriora- 


tion. 
Walpole, Hugh. Rogue Herries 
he first volume in a series of four of the 
Herries’ family chronicle. The setting is 18th 
century England and the story is woven around 
the lives of Francis (Rogue) Herries, his son 
David, his daughter Deborah and the gypsy girl, 
Mirabell Starr. 
Walger, Hugh. Judith Paris 
is volume is the second in the chronicle of 
the Herries family, which is to cover four 
volumes. Covering the period from 1775 to 
1825 in England, it is the story of the daughter 
of Rogue Herries and his gypsy wife. 
Walpole, Hugh. The fortress 
he third volume in a tetralogy, which chroni- 
cles the story of the Herries family, begun in 
Rogue Herries and Judith Paris. his volume 
covers a period of sixty years in the life of 
Judith Paris, from her fortieth to her hundredth 
year, carrying on the Herries feud. 


Walpole, Hugh. Venessa 
“The fourth and final volume of the Herries’ 
chronicle, entitled ‘Venessa’ will be published 
in the autumn of 1933. It will be chiefly con- 
cerned with the lives of Venessa Paris and 
Benjamin and Ellis Herries.” 


Walpole, Hugh. Fortitude 

Story of a man’s fight against heredity and 
circumstance for mastery over himself. The 
story of Peter Westcott, a Cornish lad and son 
of the dark and sullen generations of Scaw 
House, and his struggles to overcome the tyran- 
nous strain of cruelty in the blood of the West- 
cotts, which repeats itself in each generation. 
The book foreshadows the Duchess of Wrexe 
and the novels following that. 


Walpole, Hugh. Duchess of Wrexe 

tudy of the passing of the Victorian tradition 
and the second generation’s struggle for free- 
dom, personified in the autocratic duchess and 
her rebellious granddaughter. Followed by the 
Green mirror. 


Walpole, Hugh. The green mirror 
The Trenchard family of London, not aristo- 
crats as the Duchess of Wrexe, but deepl 
rooted in tradition, figure in this story, whic 
oe complete in itself, follows the Duchess of 
rexe. 


Walpole, Hugh. The young enchanted 
he story of Henry and Millicent Trenchard 
who figured slightly in the Green mirror. Scene 
is laid in London in the year 1920. 


Wescott, Glenway. The grandmothers 
Chronicle of a family of early Wisconsin, as 
seen from the pages of a family album, b 
Alwyn Tower, from the time of his grand- 
mother and grandfather to his own. 
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NOTES 


Editor: Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 





Jane Addams to Speak 


Miss Jane Addams, “America’s most 
revered woman,” has accepted an invita- 
tion to speak at a general session of the 
Fifty-fifth Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association, to be held 
in Chicago, October 16-21, 1933. 


Miss Addams, it will be remembered, 
shared the Nobel peace prize with 
Nicholas Murray Butler in 1931 and re- 
ceived the Bryn Mawr achievement 
award the same year. Her work at Hull 
House, Chicago, which she and Miss 
Ellen Gates Starr opened as a social set- 
tlement in 1889, has received world-wide 
recognition. 


The Library As A Social Force 


First aid to the librarian, library 
trustee, writer, or speaker, who wants 
to prove the essential services rendered 
by public libraries, particularly during 
a depression, is given in Leads, No. 9. 
a clip-sheet, entitled, “The Library as a 
Social Force.” Significant quotations 
from newspaper editorials and stories, 
magazine articles, library reports, and 
statements of nationally-known individ- 
uals have been grouped within five divi- 
sions: I, Re-discovery of the Public Li- 
brary, 1929-32; II, Services to the Un- 
employed; III, Building for the Future ; 
IV, Budget-Making in a Depression, and 
V, Recent Comments on the Value of 
Libraries. Single copies of the clip-sheet 
may be obtained from the A.L.A. Pub- 
licity Department for six cents in stamps. 
Quantity prices will be supplied upon 
request. 


This Is Encouraging 


Public library services should be ex- 
panded and improved at this time, in the 
opinion of Fred Telford, director of the 
Bureau of Personnel Administration. In 
a statement recently made in Chicago 
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to a member of the A.L.A. staff he 


declared: 


“All but the mentally blind or the wilfully 
perverse see that the cost of government must 
be reduced. It is gross mismanagement, how- 
ever, in bringing about reductions to treat all 
government units alike. Some have always 
been and still are understaffed, underpaid, and 
undersupplied. Others represent essential serv- 
ices whose cost can be reduced very little. 
Still others have been extravantly organized 
and operated. Finally, some never had any 
good excuse for existence and are, in reality, 
parasites on the body politic. To treat these 
various units alike in reducing government 
costs is not good management, good politics, 
or good financial policy. 

“Public libraries fall in the group that has 
quite generally been understaffed and under- 
paid. At this time, their burden is vastly in- 
creased, due to the greater use of libraries by 
those who have leisure and are attempting 
to better themselves vocationally and by thos« 
who simply are down in the depths and need 
help in temporarily forgetting their troubles. 
It is important at this time that the services 
rendered by public libraries, instead of being 
curtailed, should be expanded and improved 
and librarians should be required to do more 
in meeting the depression and its problems 
than they were called upon to do in the days 
of prosperity.” 


Carnegie Fellowship Grants 


The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has provided for a limited number 
of fellowships and scholarships, to be 
awarded by the A.L.A. Committee on 
Fellowships and Scholarships, for the 
study of librarianship in 1933-34. 

Each applicant should address a type- 
written letter to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Harrison W. Craver, Engineering 
Societies Library, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York City, giving information on 
the following points: 


a. Age; 

b. Record of college work, including name 
of college, Gates, degrees, major subjects of 
study, relative standing in class, transcript of 
course records, etc.; 

c. Reading and 


’ speaking knowledge of 
foreign languages ; 
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d. Training and experience in library work; 
other occupational experience ; 

e. Plan of proposed study in detail; 

f. Educational auspices under which appli- 
cant desires to study; 

g. Names and addresses of three persons 
who can speak, on the basis of their own pro- 
fessional competence and from _ personal 
knowledge of the candidate, as to the candi- 
date’s capacity (1) for library work, and (2) 
for specific work outlined under (e) above. 

h. Candidates should be prepared to sub- 
mit health certificates. 

Applicants should not request persons named 
in section (g) to write directly to the com- 
mittee. 

Copies of printed or typewritten works may 
be submitted. A recent photograph of the 
applicant (preferably unmounted and of small 
size) should be sent. 

All documents submitted become part of the 
records of the committee, and cannot be re- 
turned, 

Applications 
1933-34 
1933. 


for grants for the school year 
should be filed before February 1, 


The Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships will welcome suggestions as 
to persons who might be considered for 
fellowships. Unsuccessful application in 
one year will not preclude consideration 
in another year. 

The committee will act on the applica- 
tions before April 1 and applicants will 
be notified as soon as possible. 


To Revise “Catalog Rules” 


The A.L.A. Executive Board, on the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Cataloging and Classification, has voted 
to create a Committee on Revision of the 
A.L.A. Catalog Code. The duties of the 
committee will be to make needed revi- 
sions in Catalog Rules, published by the 
Association in 1908. 

Charles Martel has been appointed 
chairman. Members of the committee are 
divided into two groups, the Executive 
Committee and the Advisory Committee. 
Those who will serve on the Executive 
Committee are: William Warner Bishop, 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness, James Christian 
Meinich Hanson, Harriet D. MacPher- 
son, and Margaret Mann. Members of 


the Advisory Committee are: Susan 
Grey Akers, James Bennett Childs, 
Thomas Franklin Currier, Sophie K. 
Hiss, Mary Elizabeth Hyde, Amelia 
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Krieg, Anna Marie Monrad, Julia Pettee, 
Minnie Earl Sears, Della J. Sisler, Helen 
B. Sutliff, and Nathan van Patten. 


Book Drives 


How libraries have replenished de- 
pleted shelves thru book drives or ap- 
peals for gifts is described in Leads 
number 8, a recent issue of the mimeo- 
graphed news letter issued occasionally 
by the A.L.A. Publicity Committee. 
Some of the points covered are: selec- 
tion of the committee, time for the 
drive, safeguarding the library, collecting 
books, and publicity. A detailed outline 
is given of the publicity methods em- 
ployed by the Detroit Public Library, in 
a drive which brought in 15,000 books. 
A copy of this issue of Leads may be 
obtained without charge from the Pub- 
licity Department, American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 


Birthday List 


A calendar of contemporary authors’ 
birthdays, compiled by Mathilde D. 
Williams, Public Library of the District 
of Columbia, has recently been brought 
up to date and may be obtained from 
A.L.A. Headquarters on request. 


Children’s Librarians Attention! 


Are you a member of the A.L.A.? Are you 
interested in library work with children? If 
so the surest method by which you can show 
this interest is in joining the Section for Li- 
brary Work with Children. 

The Section thru its committees is respon- 
sible for raising the level of book production 
and of professional standards. It is respon- 
sible for the republication of out-of-print 
books. It annually awards the John Newbery 
Medal and it is the national body of chil- 
dren’s librarians in the United States and 
Canada. 

It is to your advantage to be affiliated with 
your professional organization. If you have 
allowed your membership to lapse you may 
be reinstated by paying dues for the current 
year of 1033. 

Dues are $1.00 and are payable to Mrs. 
Katherine Plummer Jeffery, Mattapan Branch 
Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 








* PROBLEMS 


A Monthly Department of Discussion 





PROBLEM 4. A school librarian 
writes us: “I am putting in my first 
year as librarian in a small town high 
school of 100 enrollment. All thru li- 
brary training school we were taught the 
value of subscribing for and preserving 
indexed periodicals. I remember par- 
ticularly the slogan: ‘Save the magazines 
and let the books burn!’ When I took 
over my new position I was surprised 
to find that altho the school had a good 
subscription list of indexed periodicals 
and had taken the Reapers’ Guive for 
a number of years and had the last two 
large cumulations on the shelves, all 
magazines prior to January 1932 had 
been destroyed. I spoke to the principal 
and he was kindly but seemed much 
amused at my just-out-of-library-school 
theories and said that such theories 
would ‘work’ only in libraries much 
larger than ours. He said there was no 
sense in a library in a school the size 
of ours trying to keep magazines—that 
they would just take up room and would 
never be used. But I still feel that no 
matter how small a library is, it should 
keep permanent files of every indexed 
periodical it subscribes for. I should 
like to have the opinions and experience 
of other school librarians.” 


FIRST PRIZE 


Althea M. Currin, Librarian, Glenville 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The question of saving files of old 
magazines seems to depend more upon 
the school needs than its size. With the 
educational methods in use, it is difficult 
for the librarian to supply sufficiently 
varied information to meet the demands. 
The texts and supplementary books are 
apt to be two or three years old before 
they become a part of the course of 
study. If they are to be practical, they 
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must be supplemented by more recent 
facts. The magazine file forms the logi 
cal solution. 

A well balanced purchasing list con- 
tains some periodical correlating with 
each subject. It furnishes visual mate- 
rial, detailed descriptions, and recent con- 
clusions. All these enrich the class dis- 
cussion. For instance, few sociology 
books even mention a “Community 
Chest” and yet a question of its use is 
raised. Because we have kept a file of 
the Survey we can locate thru the 
Reapers’ Guide an old issue which is 
devoted to the subject. 

The real problem is not so much that 
of making a file as of balancing the de- 
sire to hoard with the need to limit the 
bulk to fit the space provided. Libra- 
rians will agree that family magazines 
soon lose their value and can be given 
to the Household Arts Department. Lit- 
erary magazines, too, are in little demand 
beyond the current year. On the other 
hand, such publications as the National 
Geographic can be used with little re- 
gard for date. In fact, one of our rich- 
est possessions is a file about twenty 
years old. Then there are the current 
events magazines which are valuable but 
difficult to handle. When space is lim- 
ited, the most popular one can be saved. 
Histories seldom describe recent events. 

By watching the requests made for 
magazines there can be built up a local 
scale of values. Each periodical then 
develops .a relative importance based 
upon demand and storage space. As it 
pays to bind very few magazines in a 
school, the difficulty of keeping them in 
order and disposing of the bulky files is 
an important consideration. Little used 
subjects must be sacrificed. We find in 
our school that the average magazine is 
less valuable after two years, and drops 
rapidly in usefulness after four. This 
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is particularly true of scientific and edu- 
cational ‘titles. 

We have found that a good guide to 
follow in discarding is the division in 
the cumulative dates of the READERS’ 
Guine. Then a note may be put in each 
volume to show the periodicals on hand. 
Thus a set of indexes may be useful 
for the current numbers of all the maga- 
zines; in the previous volume for fully 
one-half of the titles; and back of that 
for the two or three important enough to 
keep for five or more years. The exact 
titles which fall in each group depend 
upon the local book collection and the 
course of study. 


(These personal conclusions are based 
upon my experience with schools vary- 
ing in size from 200 or 300 to the school 
of 1850 of which I am at present li- 
brarian). 


SECOND PRIZE 


Effie S. Murch, Librarian, Lewiston 
(Maine) High School 


So—o, here we are face to face with 
the old problem, to keep or not to keep, 
that is the question. I faced that prob- 
lem, I solved it, and my answer to the 
situation is,—Keep, by all means, Keep! 
I kept for eight years, piling and un- 
piling, crowded and shoved, delving in- 
to the accumulated mess and coming up 
dust-covered, but I’m frightfully glad 
that I did. For at the end of eight years 
we moved to a new school and a new 
library with a room provided for period- 
ical storage, a room with shelves, and 
order came out of chaos. 

In the old school ‘at the beginning of 
those eight years the enrollment was 
about five hundred, ten years later the 
new school enrolls about one thousand. 
I keep all magazines for five years back 
piled chronologically with the most re- 
cent issue on top. Each year I re-pile 
and throw away the year’s accumulation 
at the bottom of the pile. 

With the Reapers’ Guipe cumulation 
on the library shelves and this wealth of 
material in the ante-room I feel like a 
typist at her machine. She strikes a key 
and up pops something that she wants. 
It places a wealth of material at my 
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finger-tips. And now comes the most 
important item of all. 


This depression hit our city right in 
the neck and the school library appro- 
priation was cut out entirely, not a 
penny was appropriated. That means no 
current literature, books or periodicals 
at all. In a case like that you can see 
how my ante-room where the periodicals 
are stored becomes a bank vault and each 
periodical worth its weight in gold. This 
situation may never arise for you, and 
you, and you. I hope it doesn’t. But 
let me arise from among the masses and 
in a loud voice acclaim, “Keep an eye 
on the future and—Save those maga- 
zines |” 


THIRD PRIZE 


Ruth Hall, Librarian, Jefferson High 
School, Portland, Oregon 


“Save the magazines and let the books 
burn” is excellent advice, since maga- 
zines gain with time a value which 
money cannot replace, a kind of vener- 
able prestige which their constant use 
justifies. 

In our ‘high school library which 
serves twenty-three hundred students, 
we bind ten of our most used magazines 
which are then kept as a permanent part 
of the library’s book collection. Our 
library is necessarily much larger than 
yours, I realize, but in both the Reap- 
ERS’ GurmDE, if it is to be of service, pre- 
supposes the preservation of its indexed 
periodicals. Not only are these maga- 
zines indispensable as a source of debate 
material, but those which contain cur- 
rent event information lead the trail on 
into the intricate and interesting realm 
of current history, a field which the his- 
tory text-book just stops short of cov- 
ering. Thus they are the link which 
helps to connect today with yesterday. 


Since more space and more money are 
the will’-o’-the-wisps which haunt the 
troubled mind of the high school libra- 
rian, it is not possible, even tho it might 
be advisable, to keep permanently all 
the magazines to which the library sub- 
scribes. There are ten magazines which 
we discard after about three years, dis- 
carding them only after usable pictures 
and articles which have proved valuable 
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PROBLEM 6 


A young graduate of an ac- 
credited library school, class of 
*32, writes to you that she (or he), 
despite an excellent scholastic 
record, is unable to obtain a li- 
brary position, because of present 
economic conditions. At the end 
of « few months she will be pen- 
niless. There are faint prospects 
of an opening in the ambiguous 
future, but nothing definite. She 
is discouraged and beginning to 
think of herself as a failure, and 
of her education in library sci- 
ence aS sO many years wasted. 
What shall she do? She is writ- 
ing to you, as a friend, for advice. 
Let us see your reply. 


AWARDS: For the best letters of 
not more than 500 words on the above 
“Problem” the following prizes will 
be given by the WILSON BULLE- 
TIN : first, $5; second, $3; third, $2. 
The winning letters will be published 
in the March BULLETIN. 


Address: Problems Editor, WILSON 
BULLETIN, Dn University Avenue, 
New York City. Closing date is 
February 1. 











in reference work have been cut from 
them. This clipped material forms a 
necessary part of the indispensable ver- 
tical file, without which the high school 
librarian would surely flounder. 

If your book appropriation is limited, 
I should think that these bound maga- 
zines would be more essential than in 
our larger school library, where the col- 
lection is necessarily older and larger. 
Perhaps your principal might be more 
hospitable to the idea of magazine pres- 
ervation if he realized that they were a 
cheaper investment than books and often 
a better one. What book or books of 
travel, for instance, can compete with 
the varied appeal of a single bound vol- 
ume of the National Geographic? 

Perhaps also, he distrusts magazines 
because of the bad reputation of many 
of their associates on the news stands 
and because they come so ephemerally 
bound in paper and record nothing wiser 
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than the changing hour. But if your 
principal thought all around the subject, 
he might come to think that there is an 
affinity between these magazines which 
reflect the modern world in all its di- 
versity and newness and the mind of 
the adolescent boy and girl. Both repre 
sent the world in its growing stage, be 
fore it has solidified into a complacent, 
if comfortable, certainty. Is it strange, 
then, that a high school student will trust 
a periodical before he will a book? Sure 
ly he needs to be surrounded in his school 
library with a permanent collection of 
magazines because they will foster his 
love of this modern world and will lead 
him finally into a fuller appreciation of 
life to be gained in later years from the 
more abstract realm of books. 


BRIEF EXTRACTS 


Even in a small library a magazine file is 
a useful and valuable thing and we must con- 
vince principals and others that there is “sense 
in trying to keep them.” From the standpoint 
of cost it seems nothing short of extrava- 
gance to spend from $25 to $50 a year for 
periodicals and then at the end of the year 
throw them away! 

IRENA STEPHENSON, 
Librarian, Badin (N.C.) High School 


Thanks to the magic key of the Reapers 
GUIDE, .magazines are my most increasingly 
useful reference tool. . . Tell the principal 
the smaller the library, the more important 
the magazines. Keep them at least ten years, 
even if they must be stored in orange crates 
around the class room walls. 

RutH PARKER, 
Librarian, Ferry Hall 
Lake Forest, Iil. 


We keep on file only those periodicals which 
are indexed in the Rfapers’ Guipe. We clip 
all others for valuable material and then dis 
card them. Our indexed periodicals go back 
to 1924. We shall have to discard some of 
the older numbers soon because of lack of 
space for filing them, but we shall not do 
so until necessary because we find them so 
useful. 

Eunice M. HuMMELL, 

Librarian, Chisholm (Minn.) High School 


We keep files 5 
that time valuable material 


that by 


book 


years, believing 
assumes 


form. . . The smaller your library and book 
collection, the more need to use all resources, 
and the magazine file is unlimited in pos- 
sibilities. 


Peart Hess, 
Librarian, Bloom Township High School, 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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It is unwise for the very small library to 
attempt to keep unbound periodicals more 
than 8 or 10 years. Unwise and also impos- 
sible, I should say, in the case of some maga- 
zines because after several years of constant 
use for reference they will probably be ready 
for the furnace. 

Emiry SANDERS, 
Librarian, Summerville (S.C.) High School. 


Certainly for most school libraries the cost 
of binding is prohibitive and few can spare 
the shelf room for many bound periodicals. 

. We strive to attain the happy mean: that 
our library may not resemble the New Eng- 
land attic where everything old was hoarded; 
and that it may not be like the modern apart- 
ment where there is only room for the brand 
new. 

Mrs. CAROLINE Rust SIEBENS, 
Librarian, Brookline (Mass.) High School 


The READERS’ 
cles for years back when 
use or a teachers’ reference. 
in the problem is fortunate in 
Guive and that can be her chief 
use in fighting her battle. 


Guipe helps us to find arti- 
needed for class 
The librarian 
having the 
weapon to 


Mary HukKr., 
Librarian, C “arthage (Mo.) High School 


Formerly we had no Reapers’ GumpeE which 
handicapped us in the use of our periodicals 
We have had the Gurpe for several years now 


and the students refer to the magazine files 
daily. . . The occasion may arise when your 
principal will ask for a topic which your 


Reapers’ Guripe informs you is in a back num- 
ber which you do not have. 

PEARLE JOSLIN, 
Reno Community High School, 
Kansas. 


Librarian, 
Nickerson, 


We meet constantly the unknowing Prin- 
cipal or Board of Education who still has 
the old-fashioned notion that magazines are 
lesser forms of literature. In our school the 
magazine file is every day proving its worth. 
With the complete REApERS’ GuIDE service we 
consider it one of our most valuable sources 
of supply for each generation of students 

. I would like to whisper to your young 
librarian, “My dear, you will always be called 
idealistic and visionary and all sorts of awful 
names like those, but you have to be a leap 
ahead of your clientele and in the matter of 
magazines you must blaze a path for others 
to follow.” 

ETHELWYN LAWRENCE, 
Los Angeles High School, 
Angeles, Calif. 


That every library however small should 
keep permanent files of every indexed maga- 
zine it subscribes for is the ideal condition. 
Few of us, however, have ideal conditions. 
The major objective of a library in a school 
is to make the library the “heart” of the 
school, used by every department, every 
teacher, every student, and by the community. 
The magazine Problem thus becomes a ques- 
tion of what is the best plan for that par- 
ticular library in that particular school in or- 


Librarian, 
Los 
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der to promote the use of magazines. . . Your 
principal’s attitude is the expected attitude. 
In college, even under the best conditions, 
our experience must be artificial; we are 
learning how to do things. In a school po- 
sition we are actually doing things; our ex- 
perience is concrete. We should remember 
the theories, take them in small doses, add- 
ing larger doses of common sense, and apply 
them to the problem of the moment. Prin- 
cipals, from experience, expect first year ap- 
prentices to offer a good deal of criticism. 
So far you have done just as he expected. 
Wait, grasp the situation, work it out, and 
then you are in a position to talk. Remem- 
ber that your principal is one of your most 
important factors. Your success and the suc- 
cess of your library to a large extent de- 
pend upon his cooperation and help. 
Mrs. H. R. BAker, 

Librarian, Virginta Mechanics Institute, 

Richmond, V. 





THE OLDEST PUBLIC 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
IN AMERICA 


A Special Prize Contest 


In looking up the history of 
public library buildings in this 
country, Joseph L. Wheeler, li- 
brarian of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, has become 
interested in the question as to 
what buildings erected before the 
Civil War to house public libra- 
ries are still standing or in use. 


The WILSON BULLETIN is 
happy to cooperate with Mr. 
Wheeler in his historical research 
by offering a first prize of $10, a 
second prize of $5, and three $1 
prizes, for the best accounts, not 
exceeding 250 words, of a still ex- 
tant pre-Civil War public library 
building in America. 

If the building was erected before 
186: to house a library which circu- 
lated books free, or a subscription li- 
brary which later became a free cir- 
culating collection, or even if this 
service was financed by private or 


association funds, it is eligible for 
consideration in this contest. 


Send your reports to the Editor of 
the WILSON BULLETIN, o60 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York City, be- 
fore February 1. Photographs of the 
library building you write about will 
be appreciated, but they are not re- 
quired. The awards will be announced 
at an early date. 
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L_}SRARIANS everywhere will wel- 
come the formation of a national 
Emergency Library Council, composed of 
prominent citizens, which has been or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation for Progress Thru Libraries “in 
an effort to conserve the interests of one 
of the most important links in our entire 
cultural system—the library, which is 
today facing a serious crisis.” 

In order to protect libraries and con- 
serve their efficiency during this period 
of economic crisis, the Emergency Li- 
brary Council purposes to awake public 
opinion to a more general realization of 
the value of the library and so prevent 
the further depletion of the library’s 
resources. 

The Emergency Library Council is 
acting in collaboration with the American 
Library Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers, the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, the American 
Association for Adult Education, and 
other professional and cultural groups. 

Writers in all parts of the country 
have been enlisted to present the case for 
the library in newspapers, magazines, etc. 
The aid of civic groups, clergymen, 
educators, and publicists is also being 
sought to assist in the awakening of 
popular support of libraries. 

The initial report of the Emergency 
Library Council concludes helpfully: 

“In communities where libraries are 
already in difficulties or are threatened 
by excessive retrenchments the Emer- 
gency Library Council is prepared to act 
as a source of information and material 
for local use. The Emergency Library 
Council will aid librarians and trustees 
to form local emergency library councils, 
composed of influential members of the 
communities and it offers them a practi- 
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at Random 


cal plan under which such councils can 
operate. Details of this plan may be 
obtained from Curtis L. Harrington, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association for 
Progress Thru Libraries at its New York 
headquarters, suite 1040, 500 Fifth 
Avenue.” 
es SF 


The Providence (R.I.) Public Library, 
in a recent issue of its bulletin, protests 
against “conscience days for public libra- 
ries” in no uncertain terms. In opposing 
a general cancellation of charges for lost, 
damaged, or overdue books, the library 
bulletin states : 


Is this fair treatment for those who meet 
their public library obligations fairly and 
squarely? What incentive is there for any 
reader to respect the Library’s regulations in 
future? 

Does a moratorium on public library respon- 
sibility eliminate future book losses? It does 
not even materially reduce them. 

Is the cancellation of charges for overdue 
and lest books a generous act solely for the 
benefit of the poor and the unemployed? It 
is not. Every public librarian knows that many 
of the protesting and postponing payers of 
library charges are able to pay but unwilling 
to. 

The privileges of readers are more liberal 
in the Providence Public Library than in most 
other American cities. Moreover, the Libra- 
rian is always ready to temper justice with 
mercy if a person, because of domestic afflic- 
tion, cannot meet his library obligations. 

But to compromise the established and ac- 
cepted principles of book use by a general 
suspension of rules that are believed to be 


‘fair and equitable is to break down slowly 


but surely the moral responsibility of the Li- 
brary’s entire constituency. It is to admit that 
the people of Providence are bankrupt in pub- 
lic library conscience. 


Conscience Days innocently but definitely 
help to place the use of public libraries on a 
“racket” basis. 


There will be no official Conscience Day in 
the Providence Public Library. 


ss 


A new building is being erected in 
Moscow to house an All-Union public 
library of 8,000,000 volumes. The build- 
ing of the library is to consist of five 
wings. One of the wings is already under 
roof, the second is soon to be roofed. 
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IBERO-AMERICANA LIBRARY, MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


The cornerstones to the three others are 
to be laid next spring. The building is 
expected to be ready towards the end of 


1933. 


The finest materials, Italian marble, 
Zaporojian and Finnish granite, and 
black gabronalite are being used for the 
construction. Redwood and birch are 
used for inner decoration. 


The reading halls of the new library 
are to have room for 3000 people. It is 
to have also rest-rooms, studies, special 
halls for sittings of scientific bodies, 
congresses, etc. A college for the train- 
ing of librarians is to be housed there 
too. 

20,000,000 rubles were appropriated 
for the construction. Plans for the 
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new building were made by architect 
Shtchuko. The library is to bear Lenin’s 
name. 

ss 


Seven years ago, when Germany was 
in the depths of poverty and discourage- 
ment and still regarded with much pre- 
judice by other countries, a single man, 
Dr. Karl Kiesel, hiding his identity under 
the impersonal pseudonym of “Terra- 
mare Office,” began the issue of a series 
of booklets in the English language 
which were designed to awaken interest 
in German natural beauties, German 
ways and achievements, in all countries 
where English is understood and spoken. 
The venture was successful; the object 
has been achieved in a very large 
measure. Nearly half a million booklets 
have been distributed free of charge. 

In the spring of 1930, Dr. Kiesel or- 
ganised a board of administration to 
carry on the further work of the Terra- 
mare Office, of which he continues to be 
the moving spirit. 

Since its foundation in 1924, Terra- 
mare Office has published thirty-two dif- 
ferent booklets. 

These books are models of their kind. 
They are clearly printed by the ““Terra- 
mare Presse,” published in handy pocket 
size, and most of them well and copiously 
illustrated. 

About two-thirds of the Terramare 
Office publications are distributed in the 
United States. A number of public li- 
braries are regularly supplied. 

The latest of these booklets to reach 
us are Greek-Roman Treasures of Ger- 
man Museums and the eighth edition of 
Passing Thru Germany, both of which 
maintain the traditional excellence of the 
series. The Terramare Office is now pre- 
paring a complete catalog of all publica- 
tions in English about Germany, includ- 
ing translations of German books, which 
have appeared since the war. 

In requesting free copies of Terra- 
mare publications, address Terramare 
Office, Wilhelmstrasse 23, Berlin SW 48. 


se SF Ss 
Sister Mary Petronia, librarian of St. 


Mary’s Academy of Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, sends us a pleasant little postcard: 
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The article on “Book Politics” by Miss 
Kitchell (in the Octcber BuLtetiIn) has been 
very inspiring and helpful. We tried the 
scheme in our high school, running book: poli- 
tics parallel with national politics. Was it a 
success? It certainly was. 


The October number of the BuLLETIN was 
exceptionally rich in book week material. | 
cannot tell you how we enjoy reading the 
BuLLetin, and how anxiously we look forward 
to the next number. 


ss ss 

A foreign correspondent reports that 
betting is so prevalent in Great Britain 
that in some public libraries a state of 
warfare threatens because of the “hog- 
ging” of the newspapers on file by men 
interested in racing tips and other turf 
information. In several libraries it has 
been found necessary to black out all 
such matter. The racing enthusiasts, 
however, argue that all Stock Exchange 
quotations should likewise be blacked 
out, because gambling on stocks is as 
immoral as betting on horses. 


es Ft Ss 


Capt. J. N. Winn, librarian of the Ten- 
nessee Military Institute, Sweetwater, 
Tenn. writes to us as follows: 

_ The Witson BULLETIN is an excellent pub- 
lication. I did not see how you could improve 
it. You could not improve the contents, so 


you improved the cover. I refer to the “Rout- 
ing Slip.” This is an excellent idea. 


es FF 


Paul M. Paine’s Map of Good Stories, 
which formerly sold for $1.15 with in- 
dex, is now available from F. F. Gates, 
602 Euclid Ave., Syracuse, N.Y., for 
fifty cents. 


se St S 


“A: Guide to New Readers” containing 
reading suggestions and information of 
use during the depression has been pub- 
lished by the Newark Public Library in 
the November issue of its official bulle- 
tin. Citing a 40 per cent increase during 
the past three years in the library’s cir- 
culation of books, a prefatory note ex- 
plains that the issue is planned to assist 
the increasing number of adults who are 
using the library for the first time. 
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“THIS GROUP OF GIRLS IS SO INTERESTING” 


“They have been constant users of the library and library books since their story 
hour age of kindergarten days. Now they are graduating from the eighth grade. They 
organized a club two years ago—1l4 members for the purpose of studying music, art, 


and literature. 


Meetings are held every other Tuesday afternoon in this corner 


of the Public Library. Since organization they have been earning money by putting 

on home talent plays, giving candy sales, etc., to purchase the Newbery Medal books 

for this library. At this meeting the Treasurer had just informed them that they had 

enough cash on hand to buy Waterless Mountain.”—Mrs. J. L. Lindsay, Librarian, 
Poplar Bluffs (Mo.) Public Library. 


Books and information closely related 
to the everyday problems of those af- 
fected by the depression are stressed in 
the library’s guide. Supplementing the 
guide, a special collection of books has 
been assembled on the library’s second 
floor in which are included most of the 
books recommended in the reading lists. 


ss st wt 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in a 
sympathetic introduction written for the 
National Home Library Foundation’s 
Jacket Library edition of Alice in 
Wonderland, takes her place frankly on 
the side of those who believe that non- 
sense stories not only give delight to 
children but also that many are so stimu- 
lating that every child should become 
absolutely familiar with them. 

“Nonsense may have a meaning when 
you grow up,” says Mrs. Roosevelt, “un- 
suspected in our youth, but charming 
nonsense helps to form taste, and our 
children will find certain quotations stay- 
ing with them all their lives.” 


* See picture on page 291 of this issue. 


The book for which Mrs. Roosevelt 
wrote the foreword is one of twelve that 
the Foundation has issued so far in its 
educational campaign to place the world’s 
best literature in every home at, fifteen 
cents a volume; in schools and libraries, 
at ten cents a volume. 

Among the first twelve titles now 
available are Stevenson’s Treasure 
Island; Hudson’s Green Mansions; But- 
ler’s The Way of All Flesh; Balzac’s 
Pére Goriot; Mark Twain’s Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer; Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury of Song and Verse; Emerson’s 
Essays; The New Testament. 


eS 


One would not usually expect to find 
a library display at a textile exhibit—tho 
there is good reason why one should be 
there. The Greenville (S.C.) Public Li- 
brary recently had an effective display 
at the Southern Textile Exposition.* 
Fanny Taber, the librarian, reports: 

A Library truck full of all kinds of books 
for children and adults strikes the eye as the 


visitor looks down the aisle the length of the 
Annex of the Exposition. There is a weather- 
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stained sign on top of the truck: The Green- 
ville Public Library. The visitor wonders as 
he approaches what it is doing here among 
exhibits of turbines, spindles, and buzzing 
wheels. Then the legend: “The trucks serve 
all the mill people of Greenville County with 
books for pleasure and profit,” and a big map 
of the county showing the car’s trips to the 
twenty-one cotton mill villages, illustrates the 
close relation the public library and the mill 
people have. 

Material on tables, book shelves, periodical 
rack, and bulletin call to the textile man to 
read. New books on business management, 
supervision, the present industrial situation 
fill one table. Nearby Thomas’ Register of 
American Manufacturers looks like an un- 
abridged dictionary. Another table holds 
books on bleaching and dyeing, also the in- 
dispensable Industrial Arts Index, which is 
the guide for finding articles in some forty 
business magazines. The newest numbers of 
textile periodicals are nearby on a rack, with 
a lot of books on some phases of the industry 
below it. A big bulletin shows another library 
service; from the thousands of pictures in the 
library file, those on textile designing are on 
display. 

As soon as the exposition opened our job 
began. One man wanted a list of the spindles 
by counties in South Carolina, another needed 
a city directory of Atlanta, somebody else 
wanted to know about the truck service to 
the mill districts, and another asked who se- 
lected the textile books. Many of our visitors 
who do not have library facilities at home are 
enjoying the use of the business books. 


ses sf 


The following verses, writes Isabel M. 
Burke, are based on the authors’ names 
and the thots inspired by the books for 
thinking Americans which have been on 
a special shelf in so many libraries. 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


Oh thinking American, pause and examine, 
Ponder the merits of Ety and HAMLIN. 


Director and DouGLas demand recognition, 
Comstock and Hosson give sound admonition. 


Both Mazur and Teap have much you will 


read, 
Don’t neglect Soppy, be thoro with Boppy. 


And now you have grown philosophically 


bolder, 
Don’t hesitate to down BENNETT and OLDER. 


Problems of life gain infinite light 
Ere you finish the tomes of Younc and of 


WRIGHT. 


Anstey will sharpen the critical sense, 
And Mooney and Remy give breathless 
suspense. 
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Deep down in OrcHarp there’s dirt that will 
pay, 
And delve into ANGELL, you'll not rue the day. 


If for sound economics your famished sou! 


earns, 
You'll find it in FANCHER and also in Burns. 


Popular policies Rocers outlines, ; 
And THomas democracy’s program defines. 
Should McCuttoucn’s advice, so sensibly 
sane, , 
Your investments and expenses fail to restrain, 


Take Cuase, he will lift you from out of 
depression, 

And DunwHam will hold you from further 
transgression. 


For stabilization SmiruH plans to provide, 
And Fryer will prove a most practical guid 


Believe it or not, there is much you will use, 
So, thinking American, pause, look, and peruse. 
IsaBpeEL M. BurKE 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) 
Public Library 


ses Ss Ss 


Wuy I Wovutp Like To Be A LiprariaAn 


It has often been said that the greatest 
happiness comes from serving others, and 
surely there is no position today that offers 
as vast an opportunity for proving this state 
ment as that of a librarian. She, by: virtue 
of her superior scholastic knowledge, is re- 
garded as a veritable mine of information; 
an almost supernatural being, invested with 
the power of distinguishing the finest and 
best of Art and Science from the inevitable 
dross in every literary collection. Lucky being 
that she is, she has the chance to associate 
with the most talented men of all time thru 
the pages of their books. She absorbs the 
imagination of Shakespeare, the precision of 
Euclid, and the lofty ideals of Confucius, 
and profits accordingly. Of necessity an edu- 
cated person, she realizes the value of mental 
training and impresses its importance on every 
one with whom she comes in contact. She 
can not help but acquire a boundless know]l- 
edge of miscellaneous and amusing facts that 
insure interesting conversation. A _ librarian 
learns the first requisite of popularity; the 
ability to associate easily and naturally with 
eople in every social status. Perhaps this 
is due to the fact that she is equipped with 
a rare and sympathetic understanding of hu- 
manity, its struggles and its achievements. 
Perhaps she realizes that life is not all 
laughter and song, and perhaps she knows 
that “All that glitters is not gold.” This much 
she has learned from the great masters; from 
those whose names are immortal, because 
they have shown mankind the best way to 
live—By Bertha Adams, a sophomore in the 
E. C. Glass High School, Lynchburg, Va. 
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Arthur Berthold, author of the provo 
cative article in this number “The Li- 
brary for Professionals,” is a graduate 
of the School of Library Service of Co- 
lumbia University, class of ’32, and of 
Colgate University. In 1929 he founded 
an intercollegiate magazine, The Echo, 
which became the official organ of the 
College Poetry Guild. Mr. Berthold is 
at present unemployed—as if to testify 
to the reality of the situation described 
in this month’s new “Problem.” Several 
important articles by Mr. Berthold will 
appear in later issues of the BULLETIN. 


ss 


Such timely issues as war debts, un- 
employment relief, taxation, administra- 
tive economy, the gold standard, agricul- 
tural relief, overproduction, and tariff 
policy are among the subjects covered 
by the economic program of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion, which was resumed last month. The 
general title of the weekly broadcasts in 
this year’s series is “The Economic 
World Today.” The series will be car- 
ried over a nation-wide network of sta- 
tions of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany from 8.30 to 9.00 p.m. every Satur- 
day evening. The following books are 
recommended to listeners by the Council, 
with the suggestion that “these books and 
others equally appropriate may be ob- 
tained thru your local public library.” 


Beard, Charles A. (editor). America Faces 
the Future. Houghton Mifflin. 1932 
Buell, Raymond. International Relations. Holt. 


1929 | , 
Chase, Stuart. Men and Machines. Macmillan. 


1929 

Cole, G. D. H. Guide Through World Chaos 
Knopf. 1932 

Douglas, P. H. and Director, Aaron. The 
Problem of Unemployment. Macmillan. 


1931 

Mitchell, Broadus. A Preface to Economics. 
Holt. 1932 

Morley, Felix. The Society of Nations. Brook- 
ings Institution. 1932 

Moulton, H. G. and Pasvolsky, Leo. War 
Debts and World Prosperity. Brookings 
Institution. 1932 

Patterson, E. M. The World’s Economic 
Dilemma. McGraw-Hill. 1930 

Potter, Pitman B. This World of Nations 
Macmillan. 1929 

Salter, Sir Arthur. Recovery: 
Effort. Century. 1932 


The Second 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
HEADS 


Are you sharing your copy of the 
WILSON BULLETIN with the 
members of your staff? 


This notice is to remind you that 
personal copies are now sent only 
to department heads; and that 
your assistants will not see the 
BULLETIN at all unless you 
share your copy with them. 


To facilitate the sharing of copies 
we are now including a “routing 
slip” on the front cover, to which 
we invite your attention and use. 


The slip provides spaces in which 
the names of the staff members 
sharing a given copy may be 
written, for convenience in keep- 
ing track of the copy as it makes 
the rounds. Each member should 
be required to check his or her 
name when thru with the copy 
and pass it on to the next reader. 











Slichter, Sumner H. Modern Economic So- 
ciety. Holt. 1931 
Willoughby, W. F. The National Budget 


System. Brookings Institution. 1927. 


ss se 


Commercial or other enterprises that 
adopt names similar to existing phil- 
anthropic or social institutions deserve to 
be reprimanded. The following note is 
reprinted from Publishers’ W eekly. 


It is most unfortunate that a new organiza- 
tion, The Society for Adult Education, should 
have used a name so confusingly like that of 
the already established national organization, 
The American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, whose work has been- generously sup- 
ported by appropriations from the Carnegie 
Foundation and which has begun to bear much 
fruit. 

The American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation whose office is 60 East 42nd St., New 
York, explains that it has no relationship with 
this new organization. The Society for Adult 
Education which is at 205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, publishes and is advertising a set of 
ten volumes, largely devoted to the problems 
of psychology. W. H. Mikesell is editor-in- 
chief and Frank W. Dingner advising editor. 
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ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX: EXPANSION OF SCOPE 


Pp4kt 5 of the Essay and General Liter- 
ature Index is now published and should 
be in the hands of our subscribers this month. 

It has been suggested that we enlarge our 
scope and include books published from 1900 
to 1910, instead of beginning with I91I as we 
have done. This would facilitate quick refer- 
ence work, as it would bring all 20th century 
material in one place, and leave but two places 
to be consulted for essay and general liter- 
ature material: (1) A. L. A. Index to General 
Literature for material up to 1900 and (2) 
Essay Index, 1900 to date. In order to get 
the opinion of collaborating librarians on this 
suggestion, a questionnaire was sent in No- 
vember to a large number of libraries of vari- 
ous types and sizes, asking whether they pre- 
ferred to enlarge the scope or adhere to the 
original plan of including no books published 


before 1911. The votes were overwhelming]y 
in favor of including books published back 
to 1900, so our policy is now changed and 
from now on books published from 1900-1910 
as well as those published from I911 to date 
will be included. As the Supplement to the 
A. L. A. Index to General Literature covers 
the period 1900-1910, it seemed best to sub- 
mit to collaborating librarians, for checking 
of desirable titles, the list of books included 
there, along with other titles of the same 
period which have been suggested to us from 
time to time. This list has been sent out and 
the indexing of the titles checked for inclu- 
sion will begin with Part 6 of the Index. If 
any of our subscribers have suggestions for 
titles of books published from 1900-1910, they 
will be most gratefully received. 


SUPPLEMENTS TO STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The annual supplements to the various Sec- 
tions of the Standard Catalog for Public Li- 
braries were ready for distribution in Decem- 
ber. For the third year these supplements are 
issued together in one volume, arranged in 
alphabetical order. The five supplements 
which make up this 1932 volume are: (1) 
Biography, fifth annual supplement; (2) Fine 
Arts, fourth annual supplement; (3) History 
and Travel, third annual supplement; (4) Sci- 
ence and Useful Arts, second annual supple- 
ment; (5) Social Sciences, fifth annual 
supplement. 

The five sections together include 605 new 
titles added this year and 1711 titles included 
in the previous supplements, or a total of 
2316 titles. Of the 605 new titles, 92 are in 


Biography, 93 are in Fine Arts, 153 are in 
the large fields of History and Travel, 135 
are in Science and Useful Arts, and 132 are 
in Social Sciences. Our usual practice of 
starring books recommended for first pur- 
chase, especially in smaller libraries, has been 
followed. 

In selecting representative English books, 
more particularly those which are of interest 
to American librarians, we have been fortu- 
nate in securing the cooperation of the follow- 
ing English librarians: Mr. Henry A. Sharp, 
Deputy Librarian of the Croydon Public Li- 
braries; Mr. H. Fostall of the Manchester 
Public Libraries; Mr. B. M. Headicar, Li- 
brarian of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. 


LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES: 3d EDITION 


Work on this new and revised edition is 
progressing fairly rapidly. New subject head- 
ings which have come into use within the 
years since the publication of the second edi- 
tion of the List are being added. Recent 
progress in certain fields of science (e.g. 
Aeronautics, Radio) and changes in educa- 
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tional activities and in various other fields 
make it necessary to add new subject headings 
to cover the newer literature. It is hoped to 
have the copy ready for the printer in the 
early part of 1933. In the meantime any sug- 
gestions for improvements and changes will 
be welcomed by the editor. 
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CHILDREN’S SONG INDEX 


In November a sample proof sheet and a 
tentative list of children’s song books were 
sent out to school, music, and children’s libra- 
rians. Altho only part of the replies have 
been received, it appears that the librarians 
agree to an unusual extent in their require- 
ments for an index to children’s songs. Even 
at this early date we may safely say the gen- 
eral plan will be similar to the adult Song 
Index, with the addition of subject entries. 


The main entry will be under title. This 
entry will give author and composer or equiva- 
lent designation, as French folk song; it will 
give language in the case of foreign songs in 
the original or in translation; and symbols 
showing in which collections the song may 
be found. There will be references from 
alternate titles and first lines. 

The subject entries, adapted to the project 
method, will include symbols and language 
so that the user will not have to refer con- 
tinually to the main entries. There will be 
both general and specific subjects, as sug- 
gested by the Editor in the sample sheet. 
Some examples of headings are: Christmas, 
Old songs (subdivided by century), Sheep, 
Singing games, Spain, and so on. 


Among the song collections to be indexed 
will be such books as “Singing 
time,” Gaynor’s “Songs of the child world,” 
Untermeyer and Mannes’s “New songs for 
new voices,” and some of the best school 
music books. It is possible that in response 
to demand, a small group of books already 
indexed in the Song Index and its Supple- 
ment will be included also in the Children’s 
Song Index for the sake of the subject en- 
tries. It has been found that these books are 
frequently duplicated in the adult and juvenile 
collections of public libraries. 


Coleman’s 


As one might expect, the question of ex- 
pense figures more largely than usual in the 
replies to questionnaires on the Children’s 
Song Index. But budget cuts do not seem 
to have entirely dampened the enthusiasm for 
this new project. As one librarian said, “Poor 
as we are we will be glad to get the Index 
when issued, and glad you are giving us some- 
thing of the sort.” Another librarian writes: 
“We all feel that the Index will be 
useful and we should be glad to have it in 
our children’s room and our school libraries.” 


most 


* Discontinued in 1928 as a separate publication. 
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The graph shows the gain in number of 
subscribers to our services from the intro- 
duction of the Cumulative Book Index in 
1898 to date. The gains are partly from a 
steady increase in subscribers to services 
already established and partly to the new 
services introduced from time to time. A 
new service means a considerable increase 
in total subscribers for the year in which 
it was begun, and the accompanying list 
of our publications should be considered in 
studying the graph. The Essay Index and 
the Vertical File Service commenced dur- 
ing 1931-32 accounted for most of the in- 
crease shown in these years. The older 
publications registered a small net gain in 
spite of the difficult times. 


Date 

Begun Publications 

1398 Cumulative Book Index 

1900 Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
1905 Book Review Digest 

1913 Industrial Arts Index 

1913 International Index 

1916 Agricultural Index 


1921 *Standard Catalog Bi-monthly 


1922 Reference Shelf 

1927 Handbook Series 

1928 Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
1929 Education Index 

1930 Art Index 

1931 Essay Index 

1932 Vertical File Service 


It is now a feature in the Witson BuLLeTin. 
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VERTICAL FILE SERVICE ENTERS ON VOLUME II 


With 1933 the Vertical File Service, the 
youngest of the Wilson Company’s family of 
library aids, begins Volume II of its catalog. 
The December (1932) issue is a cumulation of 
all previous numbers from April, and listed 
approximately 2,200 pamphlets and other verti- 
cal file material. That issue was the last cata- 
log due our earliest subscribers, whose April- 
December subscription expired with the close 
of the old year. 

We hope these charter subscribers, who 
found the first introductory offer so favorable, 
will continue their support of the Service. 
The rate for subscriptions renewed for 1933 
is in proportion to the rate paid for the April- 
December period, it being one-third more 
than the nine-month subscription. 

From time to time we have discussed the 
matter of recommending articles for clipping 
from bulky magazines which few libraries 
bind and therefore usually discard after some 


months. This plan should result in the addi- 
tion of much good material to the vertical file. 
In November we submitted a list of magazines 
to a vote, resulting in the selection of the 
following periodicals by our subscribers: New 
York Times Magazine, Good Housekeeping, 
American Magazine, Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

We plan to print the lists semi-annually as 
a part of the Vertical File Service catalog. 
Accordingly, in January the first compilation 
will include the last six months of 1932. In 
July the January to June issues, inclusive, will 
be covered. Using the lists as a guide, the 
librarian’s assistant can easily clip the sug- 
gested material from the periodical, catalog 
it as recommended, and file it. The cumula- 
tions of the catalog will serve as an annotated 
index to both pamphlet and clipping material 
in the library’s vertical file. 


WILSON BOOKS, NOTES, AND NEWS 


A subject index has been published to the 
contents of the Handbook Series, Reference 
Shelf and University Debaters’ Annuals which 
is free on distribution with up to date list of 
titles in these Series. Send for it. 


Libraries not yet equipped with the Index 
to Short Stories and 1929 Supplement edited 
by Ina T. Firkins, or desiring to purchase 
additional copies, may obtain them now at 
half the service basis price formerly quoted. 
The main reason for this concession in price 
at this time is that we are planing to publish 
in two or more years a revised and combined 
edition which will contain the new material 
also. Revised prices will be quoted on request. 


On a list of periodicals published in the 
Soviet Union which has just come to us from 
Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga in Moscow, there are 
a few that are published in English. 


USSR IN CONSTRUCTION. Mo. $s. 
A monthly pictorial magazine (French, 
German and Russian editions also) artis- 
tically illustrated with mezzotints. 


SOVIET TRAVEL. Mo. $4. 
Illustrated, telling “how the 169 races and 
nationalities within the seven federated 
republics in the USSR are responding to 
the opportunities for unhampered cultural 
expression under a new economic order 
in the making.” 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. Q. $2. 
An economic review published by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the USSR. 
Authentic data on trade ccnditions within 
the USSR. 


VOKS. BiM. $y. 
Organ of the Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries (French and 
German editions also) Illustrated maga- 
zine devoted to economics, culture and 
art. 


SOVIET CULTURE REVIEW. Mo. $2. 
Published by VOKS. A new magazine, 
informing, readable, covering every phase 
of Soviet Cultural life. 


Are you considering subscribing to any of 
these publications in your library? Would you 
like to have them indexed, and if so, where? 


In answer to an inquiry about the graph on 
page 134 of the October BuLtetin showing 
“The Trend of Wilson Company Sales,” may 
we explain that the figures refer to fiscal 
rather than calendar years, so that the sales 
shown for 1932 (in excess of $600,000) are 
not a prophecy but the actual audit as of 
March 31, 1932. 


By the time subscribers receive this issue 
of the Butietrmn, Mrs. Blanch Baker’s Dra- 
matic Bibliography will have come from the 
press. Printing is finished except for the 
Author Index and the very complete Analyti- 
cal Subject Index which are now being proof- 
read. The Subject Index particularly will 
open up to the user immediate access both 
to the particular sections of the book dealing 
with the subject of his interest, and also 
chapters or parts of individual books to be 
found in other sections. More complete par- 
ticulars of the book with quotations of price 
on the service basis will be mailed to libraries 
the first week in January. 


(Continued on last page) 
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REFERENCE WORKS: 
Indispensables for the Library 





American Universities and 


Colleges 











One can procure an “educational di- 
rectory” for a few coppers—and it’s 
worth every cent of it. American Uni- 
versities and Colleges has the merit of 
being both accurate and authentic. Nor 
is it confined to the information that 
Harvard University is in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


It is, indeed, a summary of 521 col- 
lege catalogues in one. It presents a 
comprehensive picture of American 
higher education. It is a real finger-post 
in educational guidance. Six introduc- 
tory chapters present information on 
such points as federal and state organi- 
zation of education, “diploma mills,” 
comparison with other national systems, 
the American college and university, 
loan funds, societies and frats, sports, 
dramatics, music, graduate schools, pro- 
fessional schools, food and lodging, etc. 
all in addition to the condensed cata- 
logue of 521 schools alphabetically ar- 
ranged. Seventeen appendixes include 
one on the Library of Congress, one on 
academic degrees and symbols, one on 
junior colleges. 


This is a new 2nd edition, sponsored 
by the American Council on Education, 
and edited by J. H. MacCracken. It 
is no exaggeration to say that every li- 
brary—high-school, collegiate, public— 
owes it to its clientele to possess a copy. 
And no hardship. The price is only 
$4.00. (Cloth 6x9. xiv+ 1066 
pages). 








Sarton’s History of Science 











“The outstanding work of the cen- 
tury.” “No library can call itself com- 
plete without a copy.” “Conceived so 
broadly that it is a source-book of civi- 
lization.” “Introduces a new era in the 
history of science.” We are quoting just 
a few random remarks, from the re- 
viewers, that happen to stick in the 
memory. 

Though this is Volume II, it is quite 
independent of Volume I and of the pro- 
jected volumes to follow. We have here 
an intellectual relief map of the Middle 
Ages (12th and 13th centuries), a period 
of unusual interest, for it saw the cross- 
absorption between Muslim and Chris- 
tian worlds, with more than a leavening 
of Hebrew culture. After an important 
introductory chapter (100 pages) the 
work divides into 50-year periods. Each 
portion is prefaced by an integrated 
summary of the intellectual movement 
of that 50 years. Analytical chapters 
follow by subject, in which each con- 
tributor’s share is scrutinized. A very 
fine index makes all information readily 
available; indeed the index makes the 
work, among its other merits, a diction- 
ary of the intellectual life of the age it 
covers. 

Two thousand copies were printed. 
Plates were not made, nor type held. 
Perhaps half of these copies have al- 
ready found their way to library shelves, 
in additional to those purchased by per- 
sons. It is a work of permanent value. 
It will never have to be scrapped. A 
new work will never overshadow it. It 
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is, by every measure, a book for posses- 
sion of any permanent collection. 

Volume II is bound in two parts, each 
in cloth, 7x10. Part I, xxvi-+ 480 
pages; Part II, xvi-+ 251 pages. The 
price is $12.00. Published in collabora- 
tion with Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. 





Naturalist’s Guide to the 
Americas 











Prepared by the Committee on Preser- 
vation of Natural Conditions of the Eco- 
logical Society of America. 

Selected as one of the “40 best” by 
a committee of the A.L.A. for its year 
of publication (1926). 

Assembled and edited by Victor E. 
Shelford with the assistance of eight as- 
sociates and a numerous company of 
contributors from all over the Americas, 
north of the Amazon. 

The contents: 

I Introduction 

II Uses, Values, and Management 
of Natural Areas: Artistic and literary 
uses ; scientific and practical uses; forces 
making for destruction; interests and 
~ ane administration of wild 
ife. 

III Original Biota of the Americas 

IV Natural Areas and Regions: 
State by state, province by province, 
region by region; description; wild life, 
plant and animal; elevations; physio- 
graphic conditions; transportation; etc., 
etc. This is the body of the work, cov- 
ering more than 600 pages. 

V_ Organizations interested in pres- 
ervation. 

VI__ Indexes, including one of 
scientific and common names of birds, 
and one of authors and localities. 

Few are the libraries further distant 
from-deep woods and unbroken coun- 
try than an hour’s ride by motor; and 
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even those few have a clientele inter- 
ested in the natural history of their own 
region. 

The Guide is bound in green fabrikoid, 
6x9, xv + 761 pages. - It is illustrated. 
Price, $5.00. 





Biographical Index of 
American Artists 








Prepared by Ralph Clifton Smith, 
sometime Assistant-Secretary of the 
American Association of Museums, pri- 
marily for the convenience of librarians. 
It quickly locates the biographical mate- 
rial on American artists—4700 of them. 

The index is alphabetic, by the artists’ 
names. After the name appears the ref- 
erence or references where information 
about the artist may be found. 

“About 30 reference books, some of 
which are in most average-sized libraries, 
as well as the American Art Annual and 
catalogs of several art museums, are in- 
dexed. A welcome volume for any li- 
brary doing art reference work,” says 
the Booklist of the A.L.A. 





Stedman’s Medical 
Dictionary 








Every library needs at least one medi- 
cal dictionary and a large library has use 
for several. 

Stedman’s has held its field since 1908 
and is now in the eleventh edition— 
scholarly, comprehensive, yet concise 
and pointed. Derivation and pronuncia- 
tion is given. Not only medical, but 
dental, veterinary, chemical, botanical, 
electrical, life-insurance, and other spe- 
cial terms: are included. 

A dark red flexible binding makes the 
volume a pleasure to handle. 6% x9¥. 
1200 pages. Thumb-indexed. $7.50. 


Order Through Any Convenient Channel 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, Maryland 








STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—JANuaAry 1933 





HE Sranparp CatatoG Montuty is prepared 


primarily for the small library that can buy a most 


three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 
The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTaLoc ror Puszric Lisraries with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 
library. The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are taken from the Boox Rrvrew 
Dicest. Most of the titles in the Montruiy will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


of the Stanparp CaTaLoc For Pustic Lisraries. 
later, because it is not always possible to get 
a book. 


Occasionally a book included here may be dropped 


at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


{A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1932, issue] 





100 Philosophy 


GILKEY, JAMES GORDON. Managing one’s 
self. 238p $1.75 Macmillan 
170 Conduct of life 32-22114 
The author of Solving Life's Everyday Prob- 
lems (Book Review Digest, 1930), in another 
volume of the same type, offers concrete sug- 
gestions for meeting some of the most common 
personal problems. The author is minister of 
the South Congregational Church of Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Contents: Locating one’s spirit- 
ual burden; Mastering an inferiority complex; 
Limiting the load on one’s mind; Controlling 
one’s moods; Learning to work under pressure; 
Managing personal relationships; Keeping en- 
thusiastic about one’s job; Watching the other 
person win; Maintaining one’s composure; Mak- 
ing a new start in middle life. 





** "Managing One’s Self’ is written in a very 
simple and direct way and its reading does not 
require a more extensive knowledge of psychol- 
ogy than the ordinarily well-informed person 
usually possesses. It is sound knowledge as far 
as it goes and it is applied to the practical 
problems considered with common sense. Min- 
gled with it constantly is the author’s sincere 
and simple faith in the basic principles of his 
religion, concerning whose uses he is as practi- 
cal as he is with his psychological knowledge."’ 

Y Times pl0 Ag 21 '32 380w 
Springf’d Republican p6 S 7 '32 550w 


600 Useful Arts 


EATON, HUNTER. What every woman should 
know about an automobile. 153p il $1.50 
Simon & Schuster 

629.2 Automobiles 32-26685 
“It tells What makes it go, and What keeps 
it going, using comparative illustrations with 
which every woman is familiar. At the same 
time it goes very fully into all details, even 
including parking, with helpful diagrams. Every 
library will find it useful.’”” Wis Lib Bul 


Booklist 28:465 Jl ’32 
Wis Lib Bul 28:228 Jl °32 


700 Fine Arts 


EATON, ALLEN H. Immigrant gifts to Ameri- 
can life; some experiments in appreciation of 
the contributions of our foreign-born citizens 
to American culture. 185p il $3 Russell Sage 
foundation 

709 Handicraft—Exhibitions. Arts and crafts. 
United States—Foreign population 32-20833 
Describes the purpose and content of a num- 
ber of exhibitions of immigrant arts and crafts, 
held in various cities during recent years. An 


exhibition directed by the author in _ Buffalo, 
N.Y. is discussed in considerable detail. Many 
illustrations. 





“A fascinating book, and one which deserves 
earnest consideration from the American-born 
citizen who otherwise can only partially realize 
just what the problem of the immigrant is and 
what his value is to this nation.’’ G. R. B. R. 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Ag 17 ‘32 320w 
Christian Century 49:1008 Ag 17 ‘32 
180w 
Commonweal 16:435 Ag 31 '32 320w 
N Y¥ Evening Post p7 Ag 13 °32 120w 
N Y Times pl2 S 25 '32 260w 

‘“‘A volume altogether delightful in text, pic- 
tures and background.”’ 

Survey 68:431 S 15 '32 50w 


GARDNER, HELEN. Understanding the arts. 
336p $1.96 Harcourt 
701 Art 32-11213 


“An attempt to guide high or normal school 
students and laymen toward an appreciation of 
art that ‘involves an understanding of essen- 
tial principles of art expression—balance, pro- 
portion, rhythm, variety, unity, harmony’; il- 
lustrated by pictures and discussion of the arts 
of building, the garden, city planning, sculp- 
ture, painting, and book-making.’’ J Home Econ 





“The choice of unusual and significant exam- 
ples and the manner of presentation reflect 
the understanding of the interests of the pub- 
lic which the author has gained as teacher at 
the Art Institute of Chicago.’’ 

Home Econ 24:835 S '32 100w 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 37:57 O °32 
Sat R of Lit 9:163 O 8 ’32 30w 

“‘A long experience with such a course at the 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago gives 
the author confidence worthy of respect. Since 
the layman is demanding better design in his 
car, in house furnishing, etc., the value of this 
book is unquestioned. 336 pages well illustrated, 
indexed and with adequate reference material.”’ 

+ School Arts M 9:x S '32 120w 
Springf’d Republican p10 O 7 °32 220w 


900 History 


ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW. March of de- 
mocracy; the rise of the Union. 428p il $3.50 
Scribner 

973 United States—History 
The author of the Epic of America here tells 
the story of the rise of our nation from its 
discovery and settlement to 1860. The struggle 
for the maintenance of the Union and the evo- 
lution of industrial America will be treated in 
the second and concluding volume. Index. 
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ADAMS, JAMES T.—Continued 

“Though it reveals again Mr. Adams’s char- 
acteristic ability to condense and to organize, 
it is decidedly disappointing to admirers of his 
earlier works: it has neither the scholarship of 
the New England volumes nor the thoroughness 
and pace ness of ‘Provincial America’ nor 
the thought-provoking qualities of the ‘Epic of 
America.’ It is well-proportioned, reasonably 
accurate, not uncritical, and particularly full on 
some of the social and cultural phases of our 
history. But when we examine it in more de- 
tail, and by the standards which Mr. Adams 
himself has set, its imadequacies are more 
striking than its virtues.’’ H. S. Commager 

— + Books p4 O 2 '32 800w 

+ N Y Times p3 O 9 '32 1650w 


““*The March of Democracy’ is a breezy 
chronicle of fact, in which Mr Adams employs 
to the full the arts of illustration, including 
engravings, paintings and caricatures. . . Mr 
Adams dips into many aspects of life, cultural 
and social, and naturally has not assimilated 
them all. At the same time, he has fashioned 
a spirited and intelligent narrative which lib- 
erally reproduces the vigor and color of early 
American life."’ 

-+- Springf’d Republican p6 O 8 '32 800w 


CAMPBELL, WALTER STANLEY (STANLEY 
VESTAL, gasee.)- Sitting Bull, champion of 
the Sioux. 350p il $3.50 Houghton 

970.2 Sitting Bull. Sioux Indians 


This is a rg told, sympathetic, and stirring 
biography of e great Sioux chieftain about 
whom so many legends and f. 
gathered. The author has searched the na- 
tional and state records for his material, and 
heard the accounts of battles and conferences 
not only from white men, but from a long list 
of Indians, Sitting Bull’s relatives and friends. 


+ Books p6 O 2 "32 950w 
“In this biography of Sitting Bull, chief of the 

Hunkpapa Sioux, Stanley Vestal has written not 
only the story of an individual Indian, but, in 
a way, the whole story of the plains Indians 
during the middle and latter AE pa of the 
nineteenth century, . . Mr. Ves does this by 
telling simply and well, without rhetoric or 
heroics, facts that he got in large part from 
the best of all sources—the memories of men 
who had a part in them. Mr. Vestal used, 
critically and im ially, as any good historian 
must, e available printed sources. . . He has 
rendered a service, not only to the Indian, but 
to the white American, in telling this story 
from an Indian point of view.” R. L. Duffus 

+ N Y Times p3 O 2 °32 1200w 

‘The book is well indexed, carries a com- 

2 ae: eget. ene is erga a by cuts 
o eroglyphic autobiography painted upon 
skins, which, like every self-conscious warrior, 
Sitting Bull left behind him. A thoroughly com- 
mendable piece of work.”’ M Austin 

+ Sat R of Lit 9:188 O 22 '32 600w 


910 Geography and Travel 


MORTON, HENRY CANOVA VOLLAM. In 


search of Wales. 345p il $3 Dodd [7s 6d 
Methuen] 
914.29 Wales—Description and travel 


32-22164 
Describes a motor journey thru Wales, begin- 
ning at Liangollen in Northern Wales and end- 
ing at Cardiff in the South. The k stresses 
the habits and characteristics of the ple, 
the scenery, history, and legends of Wales. By 
the author of In Search of Scotland and In 
Search of Ireland. 


‘Mr Morton has a keen sense of humor, an 
appreciation of the natural beauties of moun- 
tains and rivers, of sea and rocky shore. He 
has a true love of romance and an admirable 
understanding of human nature, and these 
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qualifications make his travel books not only 

instructive to those who must perforce do their 

traveling through the experience of others, but 

fill these stay-at-home adventurers with zest 

and enthusiasm for the scenes and places which 

they must needs only see vicariously."’ G. B. 
+ Boston Transcript p3 S 7 °32 500w 


“Mr. Morton is an excellent reporter, and 
does not miss chances. When, after Ireland, 
Scotland and England, he went ‘in search of’ 
Wales, he found, of course, an Wistedfodd, a 
Snowdon defyi even the mountain railway, 
and Mr. Lloyd rge walki in a lane near 
Criccieth. One feeis that Mr. Morton could not 
possibly have gone to Wales without finding 
Mr. Lioyd George. He is the almost perfect ex- 
ample of the privileged holiday-maker.”’ 

38 te Statesman and Nation 4:106 J) 23 
’ w 


Spec 149:268 Ag 27 '32 150w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p491 Jl 7 °32 


POOLE, ERNEST. Nurses on horseback. 168p 
il $1.50 Macmillan 


917.69 Frontier nursing service. Mountain 
whites (Southern states). Kentucky—Socia! 
life and customs, Nurses and nursing _ 
32-22815 
With Mary Breckinridge, the founder and di- 
rector of the Frontier Nursing Service in the 
Kentuc mountains, Mr Poole made the rounds 
of the nine nur centers from which nursing 
midwives on horse k, on call at all hours day 
or night, ride the trails to lonely cabins to de- 
liver women in childbirth, to nurse little chil- 
dren and to care for the sick of all ages. 


“Although this book is definitely not an ap- 
peal for funds, there could have been no better 
choice than Ernest Poole to tell the story of 
the wane work being carried on there. He 
describes many a poignant incident and knows 
enough to let it stand on its own merits un- 
aided by any of his asides. . . When the book 
is finished and put aside, it is really difficult 
to decide who has the more courage, the in- 
habitants to go on living, or the nurses to con- 
tinue their sacrifice.”" F. B. B. 

+ Boston Transcript p3 O 1 ‘32 700w 

“Ernest Poole’s new volume will introduce 
many readers to a new subject that is alive 
with human interest, most appealing in its story 
of happy and willing sacrifice and beneficent 
results, intriguing and pee eae in its back- 
ground. . . No one o t to miss it who is in- 
terested in any form of that social welfare work 
of which the mtier Nurses is the newest form 
and the most engaging adventure. Nor should 
any one miss it who enjoys reading about the 
lives and ers of the Kentucky mountain- 
eers, for they throng through the pages 
quaint, upstanding, compelling respect."’ 

+ N Y Times p9 S 11 32 320w 


B or 92 Biography 


LUCAS, EDWARD VERRALL. Reading, writ- 
i and remembering; a literary record. 332p 
il $4 Harper [18s Methuen] 

B or 92 Authors—Correspondence, remin- 
iscences, etc. 32-25830 

In this volume E. V. Lucas looks back over 
his years of writing and describes the circum- 
stances that affected his literary life, and the 
people who have influenced his work. It is an 
author’s record, not a full biography, in which 
he writes of ‘‘early influences and models— 

George Augustus Sala, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 

Goldsmith, Augustine Birrell, Andrew Lang, 

Matthew Arnold; early reading—a mixed lot; 

first essays in verse; beginnings as a journalist 

on ‘Sussex Py News’; subsequent journalistic 
connections—‘The Globe,’ ‘The Academy,’ 

‘Punch,’ “The Sunday Times’; books written 

(or at least a few of them), when and why; 

men and women known.” (Books) 
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+ Books p5 O 9 '32 1050w 


“As traveller, connoisseur, clubman, fre- 
quenter of picture galleries and ancient monu- 
ments, friend and observer of great literary 
figures and of ordinary folk, BE. V. L. has lived, 
and is still living, a life brimming with centri- 
fugal pleasure. And the harvest of his mental 
and physical wanderings has been stored in the 
easy granary of an excellent memory, ready for 
all occasions that may arise in the course of 
friendship and solitude; none of them more 
propitious, however, than the present one, 
where he has felt the impulse to set down the 
record of his literary life. That record is so rich 
and varied that a reviewer could quote a hun- 
dred good stories, and still come to no con- 
clusion.”” Richard Church 

+ New Statesman and Nation 4:411 O 8 
"32 1050w 

‘Not deeply impressed with the book at the 
start of his excursion into it, perhaps misled by 
the author’s gossipy manner into the thought 
that the book was all on the surface, the re- 
viewer came presently to appreciate the solid 
weight below, and before he had finished, to 
value both the author and his pages. ‘Reading, 
Writing and Remembering’ is the flower of a 
keen intelligence and a loyal nature. It is of 
days that are the present for the younger gen- 
eration, and of days that were the present for 
those a little older. Therefore it is not a dead 
but a living memoir.”’ Percy Hutchison 

+ N Y Times p2 O 16 '32 1250w 
-+ Sat R 154:sup370 O 8 '32 250w 
+ Spec 149:410 O 1 '32 650w 


+ Times [London] Lit Sup p660 S 22 °32 


MARIE, Sag duchess of Russia. Princess in 
exile. 306p il $3.50 Viking press 


B or 92 32-27000 


Continues the account of the life of the Grand 
Duchess Marie of Russia, begun in The Educa- 
tion of a Princess. The present book opens 
with the arrival of the Grand Duchess at Bu- 
charest in her flight from Russia. From Bu- 
charest the author went to London to rejoin 
her brother Dmitri, from London she went to 
Paris, where she lived some time, and from 
there to America. Most of the book is con- 
cerned with her struggle to find suitable em- 
ployment and her valiant efforts to fit herself 
for life in her new and strange environment. 
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Atlantic Bookshelf S '32 280w 
“It is her struggle toward clearness of vision, 


| above all toward self-sufficiency, that invigo- 


rates this book. There is pathos without petti- 


| ness, tragedy without debasement. Among the 


chronicles of character-testing, of soul-search- 
ing, of self-discipline, there can be few in the 
range of autobiographical literature to equal 
this.’’ 
+ Bookm 75:535 S °32 200w 
+ Books p4 Ag 28 '32 650w 
— New Repub 72:160 S 21 '32 230w 
+N Y Times p3 Ag 28 '32 1450w 
“It is a valiant story and an interesting one, 
far less romantic, to be sure, and far less sig- 
nificant, as history than her earlier chronicle, 
but still one that has a place as part of that 
portrayal which for future generations will il- 
luminate the passing of an epoch.’’ Amy Love- 
man 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:65 Ag 27 '32 600w 
Springf’d Republican pi0 S 2 °32 300w 


THANE, ELSWYTH, pseud. (MRS WILLIAM 
BEEBE). Tudor wench. 390p $3.50 Brewer 
B or 92 Elizabeth, queen of England 
A romanticized biography of Queen Elizabeth 
covering the first twenty-five years of her life, 
tracing the difficulties which she met and con- 
quered while she was a girl, and ending with 

her coronation. 





Bookm 75:534 S °32 50w 

“It is evident that her research has been 
painstaking and wide, and that her freely flow- 
ing sentences, so colored by a vivid sense of 
fictional values, are but the garmenting of a 
sound historical skeleton. Miss Thane’s book, 
taken as a whole, is a distinct and valuable 
addition to that great shelf of letters that is 
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THANE, ELSWYTH, pseud.—Continued 
crowded with histories of Gloriana. It is so 
good a work that she should d go on and give us 
more of it.’’ Herbert Gorm 


+ N Y Times p2 § ci "32 950w 
‘“‘As a whole, the volume is well documented. 
For five years the author has spent her sum- 
mers in England, working at the British mu- 
seum and visiting the actual scenes of the many 
events she describes. The narrative, if some- 
what romanticized, is a vital and essentially 
authentic portrait of the girl who was to be 
England's most celebrated queen. In the man- 
ner of its telling it recalls Lytton Strachey’s 
‘Elizabeth and Essex.’ 
+ Springf’d Republican pve S 4 '32 550w 


Fiction 


SYDENSTRICKER) (MRS 
UCK). Sons. 467p $2.50 Day 
32-27061 
This sequel to The Good Earth opening with 
the death of Wang Lung tells the stories of 
his three sons: the eldest who became a self- 
indulgent rich man: the second, a miserly mer- 
chant; and the third, who is the hero of this 
book, Wang the Tiger, who became a great war 
lord. 


BUCK, PEARL 
JOHN LOSSING 


+ Books pl S 25 '32 1400w 
+ — Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 S 24 ‘32 


“A fine, full-bodied tale, which bears inevita- 
bly along ag course set by the theme of “The 
Good Earth.’ . . Whether, considered by itself, 
‘Sons’ is = good a novel as “The Good Earth’ 
is open to some question. The story it tells 
commands interest no less, and its chief pro- 
tagonist is drawn with a firm hand. Yet ‘The 
Good Earth’ seems more deeply motivated in 
the relations between its characters, more sat- 
isfying and cleaner cut in its conclusion."’ J. D. 
Adams 

+—N Y Times pl S 25 °32 1300w 

“As ‘The Good Earth’ is a more balanced 
work than ‘Sons,’ so ‘Sons’ is a more powerful 
one. The writer has not yet grasped the entire 
content of the Chinese attitude of life. For 
this reason, she presents to us either a world 
of required fo ities or a world of compulsory 
obeisance even under normal circumstances in- 
stead of the perfectly happy willingness that 
keeps precious and ever sacred, but the harder 
to understand, the ‘five human relations’ of the 
Chinese people. For this reason, despite her 
sincere efforts to present the whole picture, we 
feel a lack of something most important in 
‘Sons.’ "’ Tai Jen 

+ — Sat R of Lit 9:123 S 24 '32 1250w 


MORROW, MRS HONORE (MCCUE) WILL- 
SIE. Beyond the blue Sierra. 341p $2.50 Mor- 
row 
This historical novel is based upon the story 

of the opening of the overland trail from Mex- 

ico to upper California and the founding by the 
pany 4 s of the first settlement at San Fran- 
sco in 1775 and 1776. It is mainly the story of 

Captain Don Juan de Anza, the leader of the 

colonists, and his friendship for Don Antoinio 

Bucareli, the Spanish viceroy in Mexico City, 

under whose patronage the expedition was sent 

out. 


“IT have no way of knowing whether the au- 
thor’s interpretation of events is authoritative; 
but her book gives the impression of being 
founded on first sources, and no one can read 
it without an increased understanding of how 
pn Bm missions were established and, 

haps, of why they contributed so little to 
Seer can civilization. 
+ Atlantic Bookshelf N "32 250w 

“In turning from the dark familiar shadows 
of the Civil War back to the bright clear colors 
of the early Southwest, Mrs. Morrow gains im- 
aginative freedom and zest. The material she 
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finds ‘beyond the blue Sierra’ bends more 
gracefully to the exigencies of the novelist’s 
pen than did _ sti er outlines of Lincoln's 
Presidential year 

+ Books pil O 9 °32 480w 


+ Boston Transcript p3 O 19 '32 780w 
+ N Y Times p7 O 16 '32 350w 


NORDHOFF, CHARLES BERNARD, and 
HALL, JAMES NORMAN. Mutiny on the 
Bounty. 3906p $2.50 Little 


Bounty .(ship)—Fiction 32-25596 


A novel reeling the story of the mutiny on 
board the English vessel, Bounty, on its re- 
turn voyage from the South Seas in 1789. The 
account of the causes of the mutiny and of the 
subsequent events, including the trial of certain 
of the mutineers in England, is told in the first 
person as by one Roger Byam who had shipped 
as a midshipman and, tho not one of the mu- 
tineers, was involved in their fate. 





For biographical sketch of ee Nordhoff 
see Wilson bulletin 5:560 My °3 


+ Atlantic Bookshelf N ‘32 500w 


“Those Tahitian exiles, Nordoff and Hall, giv: 
us a novel which, laid though it is in the eight- 
eenth century and written with a fine feeling 
for the language and flavor of its period, some 
how achieves modernity in its appeal. And al- 
though not imitative, it irresistibly brings to 
mind the English classics of a great tradition 

. And the quality of the book is such that it 
is a pleasure to recommend it to readers of al! 
descriptions.”” F. T. Marsh 

+ Books pl O 9 '32 1150w 


+ Boston Transcript pl O 1 °32 1700w 


“The book is a superb achievement in its 
genre. It is truly romantic—not sentimental! 
The writing is remarkable in its fidelity to 
eighteenth century flavor and refreshing in its 
charm and beauty. The people live, long-for- 
gotten people playing their rdles over again for 
our entertainment. And the selection from 
among the mass of episodes available is ad 
mirable. The story marches from chapter to 
chapter with never a let-down. Here is what 
the historical novel should ,be—a bit of history 
brought to life in a 

+ N Y Times p7 O 16 °32 700w 


+ Sat R of Lit 9:141 O 1 '32 850w 


Children’s Books 


DAGLISH, ERIC FITCH. How to see 
122p il $1.50 Morrow [2s 6d Dent] 


580 Botany 32-22357 


Writin capogially for children but in a way 
to be enjoyed by all ages, the English artist 
naturalist explains how plants live and grow, 
how they modify themselves to suit the condi 
tions in which they have to find a living, how 
pom defend themselves, the function of leaves 

the purpose of flowers. 


Booklist 29:37 O '32 

“The text is lucid, the pictures persuasive 
with the peculiar persuasion a@ picture can have 
when it is at once beautiful and accurate as a 
diagram. This is the first of these nature books 
of Mr. Daglish to be especially adapted to the 
American scene; like the others, it is for any 
poeaes. man or boy, in the art of seeing.’’ 


+ Books p93 O 9 °'32 100w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 O 11 °32 220w 
+ N Y Times p15 S 25 '32 280w 
“The author contrives in the simplest way to 
convey to the inquiring mind much that is 
a about the ways of plants and the func- 
tions their different parts. His economy of 
botanical terms is as remarkable as it is re- 
freshing, but except, perhaps, to the dullest 
wits, t e meaning is clear.’’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p595 Ag 25 '32 


plants 
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GALL, MRS ALICE (CREW), 
FLEMING H. Wastail; il. by 
131p $2 Oxford 

Frogs 32-20050 
“This very charming book tells the life story 
of a tadpole as he changes to a frog. He makes 
the acquaintance of insects, newts, lizards, 
snakes and other creatures, some harmful and 
some harmless, who inhabit the Blue Pool, is 
instructed by the Patriarch, the great frog of 
many Summers, who hints that Wagtail may 
become Patriarch himself some day. The book 
ends with Wagtail diving down into the waters 
of the pool, which will soon be covered with 
thin, bright sheets of ice, for his Winter 
sleep.’’ N Y Times 


Booklist 29:47 O '32 
“A child will find this beautiful and under- 
stand what it means, but twenty years from 
now he may still find it beautiful and see that 
he did not understand all it meant-—and this 
is one of the qualities that give a child's book 
a right to live.” M. L. B. 

+ Books p7 O 2 '32 500w 
“Another book on the life 
‘The Adventures of Pollwiggle,’ by Wilfred S. 
Bronson, has been so recently published that 
comparison of the two is inevitable. Both books 
are excellent and there is such a difference be- 
tween them that neither one supersedes the 
other and children will read and enjoy both. 
Younger children will probably prefer ‘Wag- 
tail’ because, while accurate in all it says, it 
is not as detailed in its descriptions of the 
cycles of animal life and it tells more of a 
story. The style has beauty and imagina- 
tion and in the illustrations Kurt Wiese is at 

his best.”” A. T. Eaton 
+ N Y Times pill S 11 '32 300w 


and CREW, 
Kurt Wiese. 


story of a frog, 


MOON, MRS GRACE 
CARL. Book 
day 


(PURDUE), and MOON, 
of Nah-wee. 59p il $2 Double- 


32-17515 
stories describing the doings of a 
Indian girl, Nah-wee and her 
The book, which is copiously 
interest children of about six 


Five short 
little: Pueblo 
friend Dat-say. 
illustrated, will 
and seven. 


Booklist 29:48 O '32 


“Grace and Carl Moon write admirably and 
they have lived a long time in the Southwest 
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and can invent and distill their adventures 
out of the life around them, They have, too, 
a nice gift of phrase. . . The pictures are a bit 
too gaudy in color, not dusty enough quite to 
evoke one’s memories of the Southwest but the 
black and white illustrations, rich in detail, 
have a homely warmth. This is one of the 
very best pictures and story books about the 
Southwest.’ Ernestine Evans 

+ Books p5 S 4 °32 250w 


“Little children love Indian stories and since 
there are none too many simple enough for 8&8 
and 9 year olds to read, we are glad to wel- 
come this one, which has the same kindly at- 
mosphere and pleasantly realistic quality as the 
Indian tales written by the Moons for older 
boys and girls.’”’ A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times pli Jl 31 '32 120w 


WHITE, WILLIAM CHAPMAN. Made in Rus- 
sia. 206p il $2 Knopf 


914.7 Russia—Social life and customs. Art 
industries and trade. Art, Russian. Handi- 
craft 32-24706 
An authority on Soviet Russia has written 
this book for children on the arts and handi- 
crafts, life and customs of Russia. Drawing 
upon the historical background of the Russian 
people the author has told the story of ikons, 
and of Palekh boxes which are being made on 
the same principle now that ikons are frowned 
upon. There are chapters about woodwork, 
linen work, Caucasus silver, Bokhara rugs, 
painting, and about the struggles of the Rus- 
sian peasants to master American machinery. 





‘“‘Neither the barbarites of the old Russia 
nor the oppressions, discomforts and absurdi- 
ties of the new are concealed from the young 
reader. But the chapter called ‘Made In 
U. 8. 8S. R.,’ a discussion of the young Rus- 
sians of today, is certain to arouse the in- 
terest and sympathy of young Americans. 
Charming pen and ink sketches by Georges R. 
Wiren, and a set of photographs of noted 
Russian paintings, add to the beauty and value 
of the book.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p2 S 28 ‘32 220w 


“One of the few great authorities on Soviet 
Russia has written ‘Made in Russia’ for chil- 
dren. The adults will enjoy it equally, for it 
is graphic and informative. Very highly recom- 
mended by the reviewer to all and sundry.” 

+ R of Rs 86:8 O '32 60w 


Author Index 


issue. The month when the book was run 


Acheson. Password to Paris (S °32) ...... 910 
Adams, K. Blackthorn (S °'32) ............ J 
Adams, J. T. March of democracy (Ja °33) 900 
Allen. Adventurous Americans (S °32) .... B 
Atherton. Adventures of a novelist (S '32). B 
Baker and Baker. Peacock eggs (O °32) J 
Barton. He upset the world (S '32) ...... 200 
Beals. Banana gold (O °32) ........sse0e0:: 910 
Becker. Under twenty (S °32) ............ F 
Beebe. Nonsuch (S °32) ...ccsssccccsccecs 500 
Benson. Charlotte Bronte (N '32) .......... B 
Bent. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes (S °32) a 
Bentley. Inheritance (D ‘'32) .............- F 
Bowers. Beveridge and the progressive era 

CD. ED is cmd SG Wak we bo bop dlhale co's oe bias oi 
Bradford. Saints and sinners (S ‘32) ...... B 
Brenner. Your Mexican holiday (N '32) .... 910 
Bridge. Peking picnic (D '32) ........... F 
Brill and Youtz. Your child and his parents 

CB SRD Saw SGC CRT Ree oe iececas cc cckenceee 100 
Brooks. Life of Emerson (S '32) .......... B 
Buchan. Sir Walter Scott (D °'32) ...... A 
ae Ue Ee er ees aoe F 
Campbell. Sitting Bull (Ja '33) ............ 900 
Cather. Obscure destinies (N °32) .......... F 


This index to the Stanparp CatatoG Montuty is cumulative and begins with the September 1932 
is given 
B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 


in each entry. The following letters are used: 
Chapman. Pony express (O ’32) ............ 300 
Chase. New deal (DD *82)> cis cciieciwscisce. 300 
Collins and Riley. Art appreciation (D ’32) 700 
Daglish. How .to see plants (Ja '33)....... J 
Daniel. Shuttle and sword (D ’32) ........ 
Deland. Captain Archer’s daughter (S °'32) 
Dimnet. What we live by (N *32) ... |...’ 400 
Earhart. Fun of it (N °82) .....5....0...005, 
Eaton, A. H. Immigrant gifts to American 

SO (IR °SB). 6, ciatab ae Ui aM i606 ck6 vee nn 700 


Eaton, H. every woman _ should 
know about an automobile (Ja '33)...... 


Felt and Rankin, Insects and diseases of 
ornamental trees and shrubs (D ’32 


Finger. Foot-loose in the West. (S °32) |” 910 
Follett. Magic portholes (N '82) ............ J 
Fosdick. As I see religion (O 32) ..... 200 
Gall and Crew. Wagtail (Ja ‘33) .......... J 


Gardner. Understanding the arts (Ja ‘33) 


Garland. Youngest of the family (N '32) .. 600 
Gilkey. Managing one’s self (Ja °33) 
Glasgow. Sheltered life (D *32) 
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Harvey. Simple lessons in human anatomy 
ER "ERD 6c nie 6 bc denugsd ce bimeeseh dee ues 000 


Hedin. Across the Gobi desert (O °32) .... 910 
Hottes. Book of trees (O '32) .........-+- 600 
Jones. Christ of the Mount (S °32) ...... 200 
Lattimore. Manchuria (O "82) ..........++-; 900 
Laughlin. So you're going to Ireland and 
OOS CTE MUN)” ccemcd st uhed MO eds s Cees oe ke 910 
Lawes. Twenty thousand years in Sing Sing 
CB OD. nbn ccaucaa etn bapeees (iadek be secces 300 
Le Cron and McElroy. How to be a club- 
SM) Be RE CPT et ror eee 300 
Lent. Clear track ahead! (S °32) ......... J 
Lewisohn. Expression in America (S ‘32) a 
Lippmann and eam United States in 
world affairs (S °32) ....cccceccsceevenses 300 
Lucas. Reading, welding and remembering 
ODA: BER. cin b as bOkave dn ks cb aks 4 Oks Wered Sevens B 


McFee. How our government is run (D '32) J 
Marble. Nobel prize winners in literature, 
-1901-1931 (O °32) 
Marie, grand duchess of Russia. Princess in 
exile (Ja °'33 
Marshak. Black on white (N ‘32) 
Moon and Moon. Book of Nah-wee (Ja '33) 
Moore. Listening to music (O '32) 
Morrow. Beyond the blue Sierra (Ja '33) 


eee ee ee eee eee ee 


Morton. In search of Wales (Ja °33) 
oa Agee Hall. Mutiny on the Bounty 
CO SR) So bax pet obec due eed es sy bsU caste 


William H. Rademaekers 


The death of William H. Rademaekers 
Senior, on Dec. 6th, removed an out- 
standing figure from the ranks of library 
book binders. The deceased was a mem- 
ber of the American Library Association ; 
the New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and many other library clubs ; the 
Newark Museum Association, Newark 
Chamber of Commerce, etc. 

Holland was his native country, Amer- 
ica the country of his adoption, and he 
was splendidly loyal to it thruout the 
forty years of his life as a naturalized 
citizen. 


Thirty-five years ago he founded the 
library book binding business known as 
Rademaekers, Son & Co., and he enjoyed 
phenomenal success as evidenced by the 
twin binding plants in Newark which 
stand as a monument to his energy, in- 
dustry, and skill, 
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Tee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


Ogieety, Business opportunities for women 
O'Hara. Making watercolor behave (O ’32) .. 700 


Parkman. High adventurers (O '32) ........ J 
Parrish. Loads of love (O °32) ...........4.. F 
ae 3 and Johnson. Wings ve Holland (D 
Phillips. ‘Stamp collecting (D '32) ........ 300 
Poole. Nurses on horseback (Ja '33) ...... 910 
Rasmussen. Hagle’s gift (O °32) .......... J 
Raushenbush. Power fight (N ‘'32) ........ 300 
Rosman. Benefits received (N ‘°32) ........ F 
Ross. South of zero (S °32) ..........-se00s J 
Salter. Recovery (O °32) ........0-ssseeees 300 
Sinclair. American outpost (O °32) ........ B 
Skinner. Our changing theatre (O °32) .... 700 
Sokolsky. Tinder box of Asia (D ‘'32) .... 910 
Thane. Tudor wench (Ja °'33) ............ B 
Thom. Normal youth and its everyday prob- 
JE Me as ee 100 
Thomas, B. Arabia felix (S '32) ............ 910 


Thomas, N. M. As I see it (N °32) 
Waldman. Omnibus book of travellers’ tales a 


Weitenkampf. Quest of the aay (O '32) .. 700 
; F 


White, S. BE. Long rifle (O '32) .......... 
White, W. C. Made in Russia (Ja ‘33) .... J 
Wilhelm. Book of metals (N °32) .......... 600 
wean and Rose. Primer of money 
Wylie. Collected poems (O °32) ............ 300 


The Lighthouse 


(Continued from p. 328) 

It is refreshing to have a prospective cus 
tomer occasionally put your sales talk into 
your mouth. A gentlemen in India has writ- 
ten us: 

“While discussing about the best humorous 
stories compilation of all nations, the othe: 
day in a hotel a gentleman recently returned 
from America recommended your Toasters 
Series as the best books published in Amer- 
ica on the subject. 
“I am starting a long business tour in the 
beginning of January and I think that you: 
books will prove an asset to dispel the long 
gloomy moments of winter evenings after 
unsatisfactory work and to shorten the long 
train journeys.” 

Toasters’ Handbook, More Toasts and Still 
More Toasts, $1.80, each, the three in one 
order $4.50. 


The Wilson Company is prepared to supply 
from stock the new Dewey Decimal Clasifica- 
tion and Relativ Index. Edition 13, rev. and 
enl. The editors inform us that this index 
has been increased by over 11,500 new entries, 
Price, one-volume, half-leather $12; 2 volumes 
in one order $13; each volume, $6.50 bound, 
$5.50 unbound. A descriptive circular describ- 
ing the additions and changes more in detail 
may be had on request, 














FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


February Publications 


THE IMMORTAL SINNER 


By Mabel Wagnalls 
Author of “Opera and Its Stars,” “The Rose Bush 
of a Thousand Years,” etc. 








Something new in fiction. It is the story of Salathiel, one of the thieves 
who died on the cross alongside Christ. The action does not end with Salathiel’s 
death on the cross, however; the author brings it down through the centuries to 
present-day France, unfolding another love episode that is strangely connected 
with the tragedy on Calvary. Publication date, February 10th. Price, $1.50. 


WHEN YOU GO TO EUROPE 


By Edwin Robert Petre 
(1933 Edition, Revised and Enlarged) 


A book for those who want to go to Europe some day as well as for those 
who actually go. It contains information about everything necessary to see any 
tourist thru an extended trip thru Europe. This new edition contains such added 
features as “Sources of Travel Information,” “Rates for Taking Autos to 
Europe,” “Calendar of Fixed Events in Europe,” “160 Word-list in Nine Lan- 
guages.” It also has an atlas of all lands in Europe, and a distance map. Pub- 
lication date, February 10th. Fabrikoid binding, Price, $1.25. 


The Standard Dictionary Series 





scientific alphabet and text-book key. Large 8vo. 


New Standard Dictionary Cloth, 902 pages, $2; with patent thumb-index, 
Two Keys for Pronunciation: The Old Text-Book $2.50; Half Leather, indexed, $3.00; Flexible 
and the New Scientific Alphabet—one “checks up”’ leather indexed, boxed, $6. Exquisitely bound in 
the other. Defines and Explains over 455,000 full crushed Levant, gilt edges, hand tooled, 
Words and Phrases, Names, Places, Events, etc., raised bands, boxed, $12. Latest Copyright 
all in one single vocabulary order—Includes all Edition. 
the New ea a 3,000 Pages—Over 7,000 
Illustrations—Many olored Plates—Total cost ° 
(with original Standard) more than $1,500,000. New Comprehensive Standard 
Prices (Indexed) Buckram, $16; Sheep, $20. 48 
Latest Copyright Edition. Dictionary 

50,000 vocabulary terms, more than 1,000 illus- 
Practical Standard Dictionary trations. 683 pages; 8vo. Cloth, Cover Design. 
: Price $1.00. Indexed $1.50. Latest Copyright 
(Also Published as the College Standard) Edition. 
— largest, arr’ poten a practical up-to-date, 
authoritative, and comprehensive abridged dic- i 
tionary of the En ish language published. New Concise Standard 
140,000 words and phrases, all in one alpha- Dictionary 


betical order; 2,500 illustrations, 15,000 proper = 

names, 1,900 foreign phrases. Contains 1,325 16mo. Cloth; 38,000 vocabulary terms. Nearly 

pages. Regular Edition, size 10% inches high, 800 illustrations; 589 ae es Price 75 cents; 

7% inches wide, 3 inches thick. Regular Paper Limp morocco, $2.00; indexed 50 cents extra. 
Bound in full crushed Levant, gilt edge, hand 


Edition with thumb-notch index. Cloth, $5.00. 
$6.00. Bible Paper Edition, with tooled, raised bands, boxed $10. Latest Copy- 


Buckram, : 
thumb-notch index. Cloth, colored edges, $5.00. right Edition. 

= aw edges, $6.00. Full flexible 

eather, gilt edges, oxed, $7.50. Exquisitely = 

bound in full crushed Levant, gilt edges, hand Vest Pocket Standard 
tooled, raised bands, boxed, $17.50. -Latest Copy- Dictionary 


right Edition. 
Defines and pronounces 26,000 vocabulary terms 





© ee and has a valuable appendix filled with interestin 

Desk Standard Dictionary information. 318 pages. Cloth, 40 cents; Blue 
Greatest school dictionary published. 83,000 vo- Moroccoette_ Imitation Leather, Colored Edges 
cabulary terms—1,200 illustrations—thousands of 60 cents; Red Leather, Gold Edges, 90 cents; 
synonym tables. Pronunciation by the revised Thumb-Notch Index, to cents Additional. 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Lewis Browne 


EWIS BROWNE was born in Lon- 

don, June 24, 1897. He early 
showed an interest in story-telling, and 
was, therefore, made to take lessons on 
the piano. He began his first novel at 
the age of eight, but left it unfinished 
in order to write a comprehensive history 
of England. Entering secondary school 
at the age of ten, his course was inter- 
rupted when his family moved to the 
U. S. A. in 1912. Having failed to dis- 
tinguish himself by anything save preco- 
city in school, he decided to go to work 
and become a merchant prince. After a 
very checkered year: in a. department 
store, he repented his ways and returned 
to school, beginning his university work 
in 1914. 

His early dreams of becoming an au- 
thor now took full possession of him, 
and tho ostensibly studying for the Jew- 
ish ministry, he devoted most of his time 
to writing. After four years of per- 
sistent bombarding of the editors, the 
young man was fortunate at last to have 
an article accepted by the North Ameri- 
can Review. Almost simultaneously— 
and, he insists, quite incidentally—he re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
from the University of Cincinnati, and 
Bachelor of Hebrew from the Hebrew 
Union College. He continued at those 
institutions of learning for another two 
years, and then became the rabbi of 
Temple Israel in Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut. After three years of service there, 
his active defense of a radical who had 
been denied the right of free-speech led 
to Mr. Browne’s resignation. 

Moving to New York, he became a 
free-lance contributor to the Nation, the 
New Republic and other liberal maga- 
zines, and in his leisure he wrote a philo- 
sophic work and a novel, both of which 
were rejected by enough publishers to 
convince him that he had better write 
something else. Taking refuge in an 
abandoned farmhouse in Westport, Con- 
necticut, he broke off all connections 
with journalism and devoted his entire 
time to writing a history of the Jews. 
By the time this book, which he entitled 
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LEWIS BROWNE 


Stranger than Fiction, was finished h« 
was down to his last fourteen dollars, 
and accepted an offer from Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise to become one of the associate 
rabbis of the Free Synagogues of Greater 
New York. 

The following year, 1925, he spent 
the royalties of his first book on a trip 
to the Orient, where he gathered first- 
hand information on the Eastern reli- 
gions. The resultant work, entitled This 
Believing World, appeared in 1926, and 
attained instant success, selling more 
than 20,000 copies during the first month 
of publication. 

Since then Mr. Browne has given all 
his time to writing. 

That Man Heine, a biography of the 
German poet, appeared in 1927, and was 
a selection of the Literary Guild of 
America. The Graphic Bible, a simple 
account of the Bible in animated maps 
and charts, was published in 1928, and 

(Continued on p. 348) 
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Warwick Deeping’s Best Love Story The New Book by 


THE EYES OF LOVE Branch 


This romance by the author of The Bridge of Desire 
and The Challenge of Love is a beautifully simple Cc b il 
love story of the English countryside; the story of a e 

aman who was not meant to be a successful farmer, 














yet whose life is bound up with the soil, and of a Author o 
girl who springs from the lowliest strata, but with a . of 
character of gold. $2.00 : Jurgen 9 





UPROAR IN THE VILLAGE ete. 


By Oskar Jellinék. From Moravia come these three dramatic 


stories of Czech peasants, rich with the emotions that surge SPECIAL 
through all of us—love, jealousy, revenge. Portrayed by a 
master hand. Jllustrated by William Siegel. $2.00 DELI ERY 
The Letters of a Modern Father A Packet of Replies 
By McCready Huston. At a time of hardship and economic ‘ ane 5 
grumbling, it is a joy to listen to this father. Not one soppy A daringly brilliant series of 
illusion in his make-up, but plenty of bed-rock charity and an letters addressed to strangers 
inexhaustible fund of humor. With uproarious pictures by who write and demand favors. 
O. Soglow. A Laugh Club selection. $2. Sa them the Gather eabesome 


THE ANIMALS CAME TO DRINK himself with delightful infor. 


; malities about everything worth 
By Cherry Kearton. Author of The Island of Penguins, etc. se . > 
This is a drama of the African jungle, with the water hole as while in our life as well as his. 











the lodestone, to which come the chattering monkeys, the peace- $2.50 
ful zebras, the ponderous elephants, etc. Jllustrated with 42 
photographs. $2.50 








lafevenal Shotches : and McBride’s Famous Travel Books 


Anecdotes of Modern THE BEAUTY OF ENGLAND 
Authors by Sn By Thomas Burke. Author of Limehouse Nights, etc. In 
f this volume, Mr. Burke has trained his genius for description 
Cosmo 2 on the English scene and has achieved as fine an interpreta- 
‘9 tion of city, village and country-side as has been done for many 
y years. Illustrated. $3.00 


Hamilton By 7 RED SEA NIGHTS 


Author of By William J. Makin. Author of South of Suez. From Port 
“Pleasure House”, etc. Said to the sweltering seaport of Mecca, from the furnace-city 
of Aden to Djitoubi, from Abyssinia to the filthy dens of the 


PEOPLE WORTH wal helenae in reading that comes once in a went 
TALKING ABOUT FRANCE ON FIFTY DOLLARS 
eT ane ets GERMANY ON FIFTY DOLLARS 


th s talk 
ing that the author i ing By Sydney A. Clark. When Mr. Clark says that you may 


about his intimates—these are skim the cream of worthwhile France or Germany for fifty 
the keynotes of these glimpses dollars, he means that and exactly that. A glance at Mr. 
of men and women of letters. Clark’s informal and chatty guides will make you rush to the 
Shaw, Galsworthy, Wells, Bar- nearest steamship office. Each $1.90 
x , S 7? ’ . . 

rie, Sinclair Lewis and many Religion 


others are here. With a series 


of caricatures by Conravo Mas- PROBLEMS OF PROTESTANTISM 


SAGUER. $2.50 By Lewis Gaston Leary. Why Protestantism is steadily losing 
its grip on the American people, and the way out. $2.50 











Biography and Adventure 
ZAPATA: Scourge of Mexico | WAS A SPY! 


By Marthe McKenna. The Rt. Hon. Winston 





By H. H. Dunn. The astounding epic of Churchill in his foreword to this thrilling 
Mexico's super-bandit, who named two presi- story of a Belgian girl, who turned spy for the 
dents, recorded by an American who rode British, calls it, “the greatest War story of 
with him. Mexico is laid bare in this book. all. The main description of her life, in- 
Illustrated with factual photographs and maps. trigues and adventures are undoubtedly au- 

$3.00 thentic.” Illustrated. $2.75 





PS ES RSE SS SS A 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY - 4 W. 16th St., New York 
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Denis 


ENIS MACKAIL was born in Lon- 

don in the year 1892; “or rather,” 
he says, “in Kensington, to be more pre- 
cise. In Young Street, Kensington, to 
be even more accurate. My nursery 
window looked onto a house in which 
Thackeray once lived. I can’t really say 
that this had any effect on my literary 
career, but it is almost impossible to 
prove that it had none. Another way 
of putting it is that Thackeray’s win- 
dows looked onto a house in which I 
was one day going to live. Thackeray 
himself was quite ignorant of this.” 

This first-person introduction may 
suggest that Mackail is not devoid of 
the type of humor known as whimsical. 
Indeed, it is upon this quality that his 
chief fame as an author rests. His nu- 
merous books fall within the classifica- 
tion customarily labelled “light fiction.” 
Among the best known are Greenery 
Street, According to Gibson, Bill the 
Bachelor, Tales of Greenery Street, The 
Flower Show, How Amusing! and Pen- 
insula Place. Mackail is frequently 
compared to Charles Lamb and A. A. 
Milne. A friendly reviewer once took 
another critic to task for classing him 
with Wodehouse. 

Mackail’s lineage is distinctly literary 
and artistic. Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
the artist, was his grandfather. He is 
the son of John William Mackail, the 
essayist, who occupied the Chair of 
Poetry at Oxford for some years and 
whose extensive writings include a trans- 
lation of the Odyssey, a life of William 
Morris, and a number of books of verse, 
besides his critical essays. On _ his 
mother’s side Mackail is related to 
Rudyard Kipling and Stanley Baldwin. 

Mackail was educated at St. Paul’s 
School, London, and entered Balliol 
College, Oxford, in 1910 but did not take 
his degree, because of ill health. For 
the same reason he made a trip to Africa 


in 1912. 

Literary fame followed prominence of 
a different sort in Mackail’s career. As 
a boy his hobby was a miniature theater, 
in which he produced plays witnessed 
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by such personages as E. V. Lucas, 
Laurence Housman, F. Anstey, Gran- 
ville Barker, Charles Ricketts, and J. M. 
Barrie (all family friends). He showed 
an early ability to produce unusual light- 
ing and scenic effects. The story is re- 
lated of one instance when—just as the 
audience was exclaiming over a sunrise 
effect in Midsummer's Night’s Dream— 
the performance was interrupted by a 
wail from behind the scenes. The 
youthful producer of the effect had ac- 
cidently shocked himself by trailing his 
hand in the water which he was using 
for electric “resistance.” At Oxford his 
literary career may be said to have be- 
gun when he became a member of the 
Isis staff, doing dramatic notices, but 
he also continued his interest in theat- 
rical designing, superintending the stag- 
ing of the Oxford University Dramatic 
(Continued on p. 348) 
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“- PAGEANT 


These will 
like it 
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MEN 
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It has appeal 
for every type 
of reader 


A NOVEL OF TASMANIA 


By G. B. Lancaster 


Youll be glad of this book! At last you can choose for your 

library an outstanding novel of the season with complete confi- 
dence that it contains every quality of appeal for every type of 
reader and that there is nothing in it to offend the most delicate 
taste. PAGEANT is the glamorous, romantic and absorbing story 
of the conquest of Tasmania seen through the eyes of the pad 
and Sorley families, aristocratic in breeding and spirit but earthy 
and human in their loves and hates. Your readers will meet in 
these pages some of the realest and most a ealing characters in 
all recent literature - notable among them “Madam ’, grandmother 
of Jenny - the most irresistible old lady since “The Young Mrs. 
Meigs.” They will find adventure and conflict, the whole panorama 
of an unfamiliar civilization made colorful and real, and a love 
story so tender and true that it will bring an ache to the heart. 
That the Literary Guild has made PAGEANT its February se- 
lection speaks for its merit. Publication February 6th 2.50 











THE DAUNTLESS 
LIBERATOR 


By Phyllis Marschall 
and John Crane 


A stirring, vivid and authentic biog- 
graphy of Simon Bolivar, famous 
Venezuelan and champion of liberty 
in South America. Born a rich man’s 
son, educated in the brilliant and ex- 
travagant court at Madrid, a widower 
at nineteen, disillusioned by the clay 
feet of his idol Napoleon, Simon 
Bolivar turned his back on comfort 
and luxury, sacrificed his health and 
family fortunes twice over to become 
to South America what George Wash- 
ington was to our land. This is the 
first biography of the dauntless libera- 
tor for young people and is endorsed 
by the Librarian of the Pan-American 
Union. With many striking illustra- 
tions by Edward Toledano $2.50 


New Publications of The Williams and 
Wilkins Company issued jointly with 
THE CENTURY CO. 


NUMEROLOGY By E. T. Bell. The curious history of 
numerology and the mystical conclusions it has reached 
in the past 2500 years. $2.00 


THE DRAMATIC PERSONALITY OF JESUS 
by Knight Dunlap and Robert S. Gill. An objective study 


of the world’s most famous character. $2.00 


THE VITAMINS IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 
by Barnett Sure. The latest information on vitamins and 
their human applications. $2.00 


ADJUSTMENT AND MASTERY by Robert S. 
Woodworth. A new volume in the Century of Progress 
Series in which well-known scholars present the essential 
features of those sciences which are the foundation stones 
of modern industry. Other titles on request. Each, $1.00 





353 - 4th Ave. N. Y. 
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Denis Mackail 


(Continued from p. 346) 
Society’s production of Dekker’s Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday in 1913. 

A year later, when Mackail was only 
21, he was designated by Barrie (who 
remembered his youthful talent and had 
followed his career at Oxford) to do 
the sets for his play, The Adored One. 
The play was a failure but the staging 
attracted attention and in the spring of 
the next year Mackail was requested by 
Bernard Shaw to design settings for 
Pygmalion when it was given its pre- 
miere at His Majesty’s Theater. It was 
an instant success, and when it was 
transported to New York the following 
fall the young designer was taken along 
to superintend the scenery. His work 
completed when the New York Company 
opened, he spent half a year traveling 
in America. 

Barred by the condition of his health 
from active service, Mackail spent the 
war years in various forms of civil 
service work, including a post in the 
print room of the British Museum and 
various offices in the contracts depart- 
ment of the War Office and the Board of 
Trade. His career at stage designing 
thus interrupted, he turned his thots 
to other matters, and in 1919, at the 
age of 27 and unemployed, sat down 
and wrote a novel in five weeks. It was 
entitled What Next? and after seven re- 
jections was accepted, published, and 
quickly attracted favorable attention. 
Never again, tho, the author confesses, 
has he written a book in so short a time. 
“It takes me a year now to do the same 
amount of work,” he says. “This is 
what is known as the acquisition of 
technique.” 


Lewis 


(Continued from p. 344) 
Since Calvary, an interpretation of 
Christian history, in 1931. Then came 
Blessed Spinoza, a biography of the 
philosopher. 
Mr. Browne is married—his wife col- 
laborated with him in illustrating Since 


> 


In 1917 Mackail married Diana 
Granet, daughter of Sir William Guy 
Granet, the railway magnate and finan- 
cier, and the Honourable Florence Julia 
Granet. They have two young daugh- 
ters. Greenery Street, which the author 
has confessed is almost entirely auto- 
biographical, is the story of their ro- 
mance. In Tales of Greenery Street 
more incidents of their life appear, altho 
in the guise of other characters than 
those in the earlier book. 

The -Mackails live in the Chelsea sec 
tion of London. They have two dogs 
and the author formerly kept a tortoise. 
Mackail says that 90 per cent of his time 
is spent “quill driving” and the other 
ten “avoiding going to parties.” Of his 
writing he says, “If I could earn an 
honest living without going thru the 
agony of writing books, I should be the 
first to do so. But I can’t, and there 
are the dogs to be supported.” He 
never reads his own books. The only 
letter he has ever written to the Times 
was to contradict a rumor that he was 
an infant phenomenon. Optimism as 
well as humor is a characteristic of his 
work, and—some critics have added— 
sentimentalism. A. A. Milne is an ad- 
mirer of Mackail’s writing and on oc- 
casion humorously advocates a law mak 
ing the buying of Greenery Street com- 
pulsory for brides. 

Denis Mackail’s books: 


What Next? 1921; Romance to the Rescue, 
1921; Bill the Bachelor, 1922; According to 
Gibson, 1923; Majestic Mystery, 1924; Sum- 
mertime, 1924; Greenery Street, 1925; For- 
tunes of Hugo, 1926; Flower Show, 1027; 
Tales from Greenery Street, 1928; Another 
Part of the Wood, 19290; How Amusing! 
1929; The Young Livingstones, 1930; The 
Square Circle, 1931; David’s Day, 1932; Pen 
insula Place, 1932. 


Browne 


Calvary—and makes his home in a Gali 
lean house which he built in Santa Mon- 
ica, California. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Browne, he is now making another jour- 
ney round the world in search of first- 
hand information concerning contem- 
porary cultural life. 





